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EDUCATION 
COURSES 


Development of Education in the 
United States 

Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education 

Philosophical Backgrounds of Edu- 
cation 

Introduction to Educational Psychol- 
ogy 

Educational Psychology: Survey of 
Recent Developments 

Advanced Workshop in Early Child- 
hood Education 

Trends in Teaching 
School Language Arts 


Elementary 


Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Social Studies 
Trends in Teaching Elementary 


School Arithmetic 


Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Science 


Selection and Use of Resource Units 
in Classroom Instruction 

Observation and Analysis of Instruc- 
tion 

Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision 


Recent Developments in Secondary 
School Teaching 


Secondary School 
and Supervision 


Workshop in Teaching Geometry in 
the Secondary School 


Guidance: Techniques of Counseling 
Educational Tests and Measurements 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 
Education in Human Relations 
Public Relations in Education 

Child Psychiatry in Education 


Classroom Behavior of Children: 
Evaluation and Management 


Psychology of Reading and Remedial 
Techniques 


Introductory Seminar in Education 


Administration 


SOME COURSES IN 
OTHER FIELDS OF 
INTEREST TO 
TEACHERS 


Group Dynamics 


American Literature since the Civil 
War 


Contemporary American and Euro- 
pean Drama 


English Novel of the 19th Century 


Economic and Political Geography 
of the Far East 


Foreign Relations of the United 
States 


History and Appreciation of Music 
History of Modern Philosophy 

Logic 

Contemporary World Politics 
Abnormal Psychology 

The Family in Modern Society 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 28-August 6 


EXCITING in coucept ... valuable in content. . 


. . Johns Hopkins offers 26 courses in Education, plus opportunities for ob- 


. practical in application 
servation in the Demonstration School . . . all located on the University’s beau- 
tiful 100-acre campus, in Baltimore’s finest residential section. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education and the various subject-matter 
fields are open to teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators who wish 
to study for a bachelor’s or master’s degree, or for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Education, or who want to improve their professional stature. 


Small, co-educational classes give the benefit of close personal contact with a 
faculty of outstanding ability and national reputation. Visiting professors from 
16 other institutions will join the Summer Session faculty. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION. This degree is awarded to 
those who complete the equivalent of one full year of study (30 points of credit) 
in this University within five years. The study may be pursued on a part-time 
basis during the academic year or during summers only or both. Approximately 
half the program is prescribed and the remainder consists of electives in Educa- 
tion or in Arts and Sciences. A departmental comprehensive examination is given, 
but neither a thesis nor a study of foreign language is required. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION. The cer- 
tificate represents one full year of study (30 points of credit) beyond the master’s 
degree. The work may be taken in the regular session only or during summers 
only or both. Half the program is prescribed and the rest is devoted to the area 
of specialization best suited to the student’s needs and interests. Much flexibility 
in the selection of courses is permitted. There are no requirements regarding a 
thesis, a comprehensive examination, or the study of foreign language. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE CATALOGUE TO: Director of the Summer 
Session, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


REGISTRATION DATES: APRIL 1 TO JUNE 26 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Lehigh University 
Summer Sesscous 


for 


TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, NURSES 
ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS 


The Graduate Session 
June 22-July 31 


The Graduate Post-Session 
August 2-17 


Guidance Workshop 
June 22-July 10 or 24 


Elementary Curriculum Workshop 
June 28-July 16 or 30 


for 


UNDERGRADUATES IN COLLEGES OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, ENGINEER- 
ING, AND BUSINESS 


First Six Week Session 
June 22-July 31 


Second Six Week Session 
August 2-September 11 


Also special camps, shops, and field study 
courses in engineering 


gor 
POTENTIAL COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Reading and Study Clinic 
August 16-September 3 


For further information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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You feel at home on 4 train 
because ite a house on wheele! 





Passenger trains have come a long way since the early days of American 
railroading. Modern passenger cars are of light, high-strength alloy steels 


or aluminum. Most are air-conditioned, many are equipped with indirect 


lighting, individual side lights, large windows and individual seats with 


adjustable backs and footrests. 








is : 
When you’re traveling overnight, Pullman cars 
with comfortable berths, roomettes, bedrooms 
and drawing rooms are at your service. Space- 
saving ideas incorporated in these cars include 
beds that pull down from the wall, built-in 
closets for clothing and luggage, and compact 
toilet facilities. Some have folding walls 
which can be opened up to make a suite. 





For your relaxation and enjoyment, many trains 
have a club car. Specially large windows, thick 
luxurious carpets and draperies are standard 
appointments in these fine cars. Here you can 
sit back in an easy chair as comfortable as the 
one in your own living room. And, if you tire 
of the scenery, there are tables for games and, 
if you wish, a beverage or snack. 





@ ~ UN! a i] 
When it’s time to eat, you just walk into the 
“traveling restaurant” or dining car. America’s 
railroads serve almost 80,000,000 meals every 
year. In tiny kitchens, which:are about 714 x 
16 feet and marvels of compact organization, 
as many as 400 meals a day are prepared. To 
supply these meals requires the best efforts of 
four cooks and seven waiters. 





And to assure you a fast, comfortable, safe 
journey, today’s trains are hauled by modern 
locomotives that are marvels of power and 
efficiency. These trains carry more than 400 
million passengers on journeys totaling 30 
billion miles a year. And they do it in such 
comfort and safety that you feel as though 
you were in your own home! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 12. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


“¢- 
a~ 
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THE EYE AND VISION 


Light rays traveling from an object (1) enter the eye through its clear 
outer surface called the cornea (2). They then pass through a small 
opening, the pupil (3), in the iris (4) which is the structure giving the 
eye its color. The rays then strike the lens (5) which bends them so that 
a clear and distinct image is formed on the retina (6). Special nerve 
structures in the retina send impulses to the brain which interprets 
them as vision. 
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Do You Believe Your Eyes? 
Each day you read countless items concerned with the 
staggering human toll taken by accidents. Suddenly... 
unexpectedly . . . and with terrifying consequences accidents strike 
ten million times a year. It can happen to you. 
Accidents, like sickness, are costly! Educators’ flexible 
group or individual policies can provide you with security 
against any financial drain caused by loss of income, 
disability or large medical bills. These broad form coverages 
pay you as long as five years for accidents, 2 years for 
sickness. You are protected 12 months of the year, 
including all authorized leaves. Liberal hospital-surgical 
benefits for you and your family are available, at your 
option. It’s good foresight to let Educators meet those 
unforeseen extra expenses. Without obligation, 
mail coupon today for full details. 







Mutual Insurance Company 


Without obligation or charge, please send me 

copies of your Health Posters, also full information about 
your Accident and Sickness Policies[_]; Hospital Policies (]; 
Have representative call []. 


1 
\ 


FREE POSTERS 








Educational. Excellent Name 

for classroom bulletin 

boards. They contain no Address 

advertising. Write for 1 

or more copies today. Grade___________. School District 454 





P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. | 


In This Issue 


B® Teachers nowadays are doing a 
lot of thinking about teaching to j re- 
pare boys and girls for living in he 
1950’s and 60’s. Glenn Snow, ass st- 
ant secretary of lay relations of he 
NEA, gives his thoughts on the kind 
of education we want now and in 
the years to come. 

B® We are glad to present a secord 
article by Rex T. Wrye, secretary >f 
the Retirement Board. Mr. Wrye te'ls 
members of the System about tie 
modern business practices which have 
been installed in the Retirement Offices. 
® Soon Local Branches will ie 
asked to fill in the Annual Report 
Form. The “why” of this check-up is 
explained in the article by Mrs. Clara 
F. Lake, member of the Local Branch 
Committee. 

®& The Local Branch Committee is 
busy planning its ninth annual Work- 
shop to be held at Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg. August 16-20. How this 


| Workshop will build “know-how” for 


Local Branch leaders is described in 
this issue. 

® Readers are sure to react to J. A. 
Myers’ thoughts on “Does the Subject 
Matter?” Luckily, nearly all of our 
schools have adjusted their programs 
of extracurricular activities to meet 
this problem. 

®& President Brillhart has announced 
the appointive State committees which 
will work for all PSEA members dur- 
ing 1954. 

& That April is a month for con- 
ferences can easily be seen by noting 
the dates in the Calendar. 


® Announcements of conferences 
which will occur during the summer 
months are given in the Keep Posted 
section. Here, too, is a report of the 
recent AASA Convention in Atlantic 
City. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLaiR Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
EucenE P. BerTIN 
HerserT P. LAUTERBACH 


D. RAYMOND SOLLENBERGER 


Assistant Executive Secretaries 

Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 

M. EuizasetH MattHews' Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 

Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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WEBSTER 
TEXTBOOKS 


af suoeat 
Tenchin 


\s 


Z Teachers like Webster 
textbooks because they perform 
efficiently in their classrooms. Here 
is what they say: 


i USING OUR LANGUAGE 
By Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells and 
Backus—Grades 3-8 


‘Material selected for introducing 
techniques is unusually fine.” 





“Contains very practical material.” 


i GOALS IN SPELLING 
By Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 
Text-workbook edition. Grades 1-8 
Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound 
“Excellent book! Phonics, which are 
so essential, given emphasis.” 


“Good variety—material suited to 
child’s needs.” 


@ ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
By Osborn and Riefling— 
Grades 3-8 
“Outstanding series of arithmetic 
texts.”’ 


“Reading vocabulary is simple.” 


Mi AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 
—Grades 3-8 
“The ‘American Way of Life’ is upheld 
in a magnificent way.” 


“Simple vocabulary, pupil activities, 
maps, charts, pictures stories are 
excellent features.” 


















Write for professional 

examination copies to: 
EVAN PHILLIPS 
542 South Main Stree} 
Taylor, Pennsylvania 

or 

WALLACE L. STEES, Representatives 
Landisburg 
Pennsylvania 


Webster Publishing Co. 


¢ ST.LOUIS 3 DALLAS? PASADENA2 FE | 


_—— et hl LULL 
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| |The April Cover 


| fishing scene recalls many happy mem- 


To most of us, if not all of us, a 


ories and extravagant expectations. 

Someone has said, if you want to 
get more fun out of fishing and catch 
more and bigger fish—if you want to 
learn how to fish, where to fish, and 
when to fish—then do a lot of fishing. 

Granted that this is true, neverthe- 
less there is great truth in the response 
of the small boy who, when asked 
upon his return from a fishing trip, 
“Did you catch anything?” replied, 
“Not any fish.” 

Fishing may, indeed, be a strenuous 
sport or a period of serene relaxation. 

It is appropriate that the cover for 
April features as its photograph a 
fishing scene along the Kettle Creek 
in the State Park in Clinton County. 
We are indebted to the State Planning 
Board, Department of Commerce, for 
the use of this picture. 

Our artist, as usual, has given us 
an intriguing cover. It is evident that 
to him, also, fishing is more than fish. 
In delightful design he has remem- 
bered that the solitary fisherman, in- 
tent as he is and anticipating a strike 
from an elusive trout, is aware also of 
the emerging life of a new season—the 
nymphs, the butterflies, the birds in 
their transit, and the rays of the sun 
reflected from the surface of a shining 
pool. 

The spring tide is a high tide. The 
vernal season—March, April, and 
May—is the season when plants begin 
their new growth and “every clod 
feels a stir of might.” 

Likewise in the heart of man it is 
the season when hope springs eternal, 
especially in the heart of the fisher- 
man. 


Out Fishin’ 
A feller isn’t thinkin’? mean—out 
fishin’ : 
His thoughts are mostly good and 
clean—out fishin’. 
He does not knock his fellowmen, 
or harbor any grudges then. 
A feller’s at his finest when—out 
fishin’. 
A feller’s glad to be a friend—out 
fishin’. 
A helpin’ hand he’ll always lend— 
out fishin’. 
The brotherhood of rod and line 
an’ sky and stream is always fine, 
Men come real close to God’s design 
—out fishin’. 
—Anonymous 
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News from the World’s Greatest 
Producers of Classroom Films 
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This is your preview time! 
In coming weeks the EBF Pre- 

view Library serving you has 
. been alerted to meet your sea- 
sonal budget needs. This means 
prompt action for you on preview 
prints of all recent EBFilms. We sug- 
gest that you contact your local EBF 
representative or regional preview of- 
fice and complete your final recom- 
mendations for film purchase before 


school closes. 
* * *% 


Many honors are being accorded re- 
cent EBF films and filmstrips. A 1953 
Freedoms Foundation honor medal ~ 
was announced February 22nd for \ 
Baltimore Plan. In that month also 

one of the Academy Award 

nominations went to the Living 

City — A great film on urban 

rehabilitation. We are also proud 

of the Scholastic Teacherannual ~ 

award for American Revolu- ~ 
tion; Insects and Baltimore Plan. 
The EBF color filmstrip series Pre- 
historic Life also won Scholastic 
Teacher honors. 

* 


* * 

Current EBF Sound Film Releases 

A significant new EBFilm contribution 
to the physical sciences at junior and 
senior high school level is Scientific 
Method, a color film which explains 
the elements of the scientific method 
of problem solving and features one of 
the most dramatic stories of modern 
science — the discovery of penicillin 
by Sir Alexander Fleming . . . Hel#- 
copter, is the newest addition to the 
authoritative EBF aeronautics series 
(for general science classes — 142 
reels, color) .. . April brings two new 
EBF social studies films: Look to the 
Land (2 reels, in color) and Man and 
His Culture (1% reels, black and 
white). Guidance classes will welcome 
Learning to Study (senior high school 
level) and Are Manners Important 
(primary and middle grades). Be sure 


to preview these new releases! 
* * * 


If your school does not purchase films, 
please write your nearest EBF film 
rental library and book these new re- 
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leases now for next fall. N 
Your EBF representatives . . . . 


Va 


RAY KROGGEL 
H. E. BRUMBAUGH 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
| BRITANNICA FILMS 


ZZ 


SILVER 


| 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette III 
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There's high 
excitement in 


NEW 


ARTISTA’ 





WATER COLORS 








ARTISTA’ 
water colors 








peers . 




















eT 


Look at all you get! 


¢ richer, truer colors—biend better 

© quicker pick-up 

© smoother coverage—no spotting, no furrowing 
© greater coverage— paint actually goes farther 
eno gloss—colors dry to a beautiful mat finish 
© no loss from cracking or shrinkage 

© no dropping out of pan—colors are locked in 
© better results because more costly ingredients 


© no increase in price 


When you dip your brush into new 
improved ARTISTA Water Colors, 
you'll experience a moment of high 
excitement. Not only are the non- 
toxic colors clean and _ brilliant, 
they spread and blend smoothly, 
give you better control, and always 
dry with a beautiful mat finish. 
Available in boxes of 4, 5, 7, 8 
and 16 colors with superior, per- 
manently pointed, plastic-handled, 
camel hair brush. 


FREE SAMPLE to teachers. Send your 
request, giving your name, address, 
school and position, to Dept. ST-4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats; 
Thomas J. Thomas 
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LITERATURE SERIES 
for grades 7, 8, 9 


A bonanza of good reading 





Z reading sertes that heep 


rolling along 
READING ROUNDUP 


Witty, Peterson, Parker 
A NEW BASAL READING — 


the best of many kinds, 
drawn from many sources old and new. The books 
are as strong in their developmental program as they 


are in their appeal to the eye and the mind. Teachers 
Manual and Reading Tests for each book. Book I- 
Gr. 7, Book II 


tion) 


Gr. 8 (Book III—Gr. 9 in prepara- 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 


interest 





TEEN-AGE TALES 


Strang and Roberts 
BOOKS 1 AND 2 


Level of interest—high school 
Level of difficulty—fifth-sixth grade 
Lavish two-color illustrations 
Lively variety of stories and articles 
available for each 


Teacher’s Manual 


book 








‘SCIENCE 


By Sam Thorn 


Develops the Child's 


Natural Inquisitiveness. . . . 


| As boys and girls explore the everyday workings 
of nature they should be led to develop their 
ability to perceive problems, to seek solutions 
by direct observation and then to evalute the 
| results. 





























Let’s Go—Pre-primer—$1.28 
Let’s Try—Primer—$1.52 


AND CONSERVATION 


Dr. C. D. Duncan 





Becky Carr Xe 





< ‘ é 
SERIES 
J. M. Brouilette I. S. Harbeck 
A series from pre-primer through grade three 
that meets children’s needs for simple, colorful 
science stories. These books provide a develop- 
mental program based on children’s maturing 
interests in the world about them. Learnings are 
drawn from direct observation and experiment. 
Therefore, emphasis is upon understanding basic 
relationships rather than on isolated facts. All 
areas of science are presented, and carefully 
graded vocabularies make the stories easy to 
read, easy to understand. Accurate, attractive 
illustrations (many in four colors) are an in- 
tegral part of the text. Suggested activities and 
informational notes for the teacher complete 
each book. 


Let’s Find Out—lIst Reader—$1.60 
Let’s Look Around—2nd Reader—$1.72 


Let’s See Why—3rd Reader—$1.80 
Write for descriptive illustrated circular 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 


Publishers 





1632 Indiana Avenue . 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


A NEW LEADER 
IN THE ENGLISH FIELD 
BY HERZBERG—GUILD—HOOK—STEVENS 


Sound in content . . . sound in technique, this popular new 
series for grades 7-12 offers a program of development and 
review in speaking, writing, listening, reading, grammar and 
usage. There is a definite and unique 3-step organization for 
each topic: (1) Getting the Facts; (2) Using the Facts; and 
(3) Testing Your Mastery of the Facts. Material is keyed to 
teen-age interests. Workbooks including Tests, and Teachers’ 
Manuals are now available. For further information write your 
nearest Ginn and Company sales office. 





72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. G I N N A N D O M PA N . 














HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


represent definite Dollar and Cent Savings to Textbooks 
because they make them Last up to 3 Years Longer! 


After more than 80 years of 
RESEARCH 
EXPERIMENTATION 
ADHERENCE TO QUALITY 








the Name 


HOLDEN 
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The Kind 


GLENN E. SNOW 
Assistant Secretary, Lay Relations 
National Education Association 


believe that American education 
renders unique and high service 
in its contribution to the intelligence of 
the American people. Without a contin- 
uing high level of general intelligence 
among our people, our power and 
wealth, our liberty and _self-govern- 
ment, and our blessings of peace and 
justice would be in great jeopardy and 
perhaps short-lived. All Americans are 
favored and blessed more than they 
commonly know and appreciate. They 
have come to expect more by way of 
good government, of security, and of 
the comforts of life than any people 
ever enjoyed at any place or at any 
time in the history of the world. 

To retain the advantages of freedom 
and self-government, of security and 
plenty possessed by us and our parents 
and forebears, our oncoming gener- 
ations must acquire the wisdom, the 
skill, and the self-discipline necessary 
to govern themselves successfully in a 
complex and dangerous age. All citi- 
zens of this country have a duty to 
the country as well as to themselves— 
the duty to be informed, intelligent, 
and skillful citizens. 

The founders of the country and the 
statesmen who succeeded them have re- 
tained to themselves the ultimate power 
of government. American people have 
retained rights of self-government 
when other peoples were surrendering 
theirs to demagogues, to revolution- 
aries and military dictators. Americans 
have remained a free people because 
nearly all citizens have cherished their 
political privileges, maintained their 
personal rights and their sense of indi- 
vidual worth and human dignity. With 
them the privileges of making independ- 
ent decisions not only about policies 
of government but also about who 
should exercise those powers in the 
name of the people have been rein- 
forced by long and successful experi- 
ence. 

Popular ignorance and _ gullibility 
have proved the undoing of many 
great nations. Jefferson noted that 
“every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people 
alone. The people themselves are, there- 
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of Education We Want 


Self-Government Must Be 
Undergirded by Education 


fore, its only safe depositories and to 
render even them safe their minds 
must be improved to a certain degree.” 
He went on to say, “The influence over 
government must be shared among all 
people. If every individual which com- 
poses the mass participates of the ulti- 
mate authority, the government will be 
safe, because corrupting the whole 
mass will exceed any private resources 
of wealth, and the public ones cannot 
be provided but by levies on the 
people.” 

The citizens of Massachusetts pro- 
vided as early as 1642 for the establish- 
ment of schools to foil the devil by 
teaching the children and youth to 
read the Bible for themselves. One 
very interesting and significant part of 
that provision required that if parents 
and guardians of the children could 
not pay for the services of the school- 
master, the general treasury should 
support them. 

Horace Mann, in commenting on 
the founders of these first schools in 
Massachusetts, said, “Two great ideas 
filled their great hearts—their duty tu 
God and to posterity. For the one, they 
built the church; for the other, they 
opened their schools.” Traditionally, 
American people have come to recog- 
nize that successful self-government 
must be undergirded by general educa- 
tion of all the people. 


Informed Public Opinion 

American citizens have consistently 
displayed high faith in informed public 
opinion. They have shown repeatedly 
that public opinion as demonstrated 
by popular majorities shall decide the 
issues. The great concern of the states- 
men has been that popular decision 
shall be exercised with the knowledge 
of the facts and in the light of the 
truth as best it can be determined. The 
Bill of Rights has kept inviolate the 
rights of communication, of speech, of 
assembly, and of the press. 

On these bases, our forebears and 
statesmen established the public 
schools. They are open to all the chil- 
dren of all the people. The poor, the 
less intelligent, as well as the wealthy 


and the brilliant all have been con- 
sidered worthy of the right to improve 
their knowledge and their skills. As 
individuals they have been admitted 
to elementary and high schools. As 
capable students, large numbers of 
them have continued on to higher 
educational institutions. 

Though there are criticisms, mild 
and bitter, leveled at all phases of edu- 
cation, nearly every one pays at least 
lip service to the ideals of equal edu- 
cational opportunity for alli to develop 
their capacities to the limit. Most of 
them do a great deal more than pay 
lip service. They pay taxes in ever-in- 
creasing amounts to support expand- 
ing, comprehensive school programs. 

Great demands for increased services 
have been made of the schools, par- 
ticularly of the urban and suburban 
schools. School terms have been 
lengthened and students go to school 
many more years than they did form- 
erly. Free books, free transportation, 
larger school units with more adequate 
offerings have been provided in most 
of the states. 


Better Leaders 

Industry has called repeatedly for 
better and more responsible workers 
with a wider preparation and better 
understanding. Labor organizations, 
agriculture, and government demand 
better leaders and wiser citizens. Their 
needs are for more capable people and 
they have come to expect that all the 
children of all the people should meet 
the test of superiority as did the select 
few who formerly attended high 
schools and colleges. Such superiority 
cannot be delivered from overcrowded, 
poorly-staffed schools. 

Some folk, unacquainted with the 
way people learn, think that teaching 
is simply telling students what to be- 
lieve and how to act, and they often 
assume that if students remember what 
they have been told they have become 
educated. But teachers know that tell- 
ing is not all there is to teaching. and 
remembering is not all there is to 
learning. 

It is important that educational pro- 
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grams do not stunt or defeat any 
human being. Even with the best of 
schools, however, superior people will 
always be too scarce. Public schools 
generally have the duty to conserve 
and develop as well as possible and as 
completely as possible the slow, medi- 
ocre, and the brilliant. Unfortunately, 
they are not now completely fulfilling 
this duty. One of the most dramatic 
evidences of the shortcoming is the 
inability to help ‘many thousands 
achieve the functional literacy and 
health standards necessary for military 
service. The government has rejected 
large percentages of potential military 
personnel because the candidates 
could not meet higher standards of 
knowledge and skill now necessary to 
conduct the complex business of war. 

There is highest priority need, when 
nations are locked in mortal combat, 
for superior leadership and for highly- 
trained skill to fill critical assignments. 
All the skills and all of the leadership 
that can possibly be developed among 
the citizens are necessary in time of 
grave danger. During the past genera- 
tion this country has never been free 
from danger. All our human talent 
should be developed but it is believed 
that three in four of the superior, po- 
tential leaders do not continue on in 
our educational institutions until they 
have received the maximum training 
of which they are capable. 

If other great powers conserved and 
developed their human talent better 
than we, our relative position of power 
and leadership would be in serious 
jeopardy. Our negligence, however, has 
been more than matched by that of 
totalitarian countries. Whereas we do 
not succeed in training all our talent 
completely, totalitarian leaders do not 
dare to develop their whole talent for 
they would not be safe in their tyranny 
if their followers knew of the cheating 
and exploitation practiced upon them. 
The greatest margin of superiority pos- 
sessed by our free people lies in the 
general, enthusiastic, and _ intelligent 
support of public policy. 

If we would retain undoubted supe- 
riority, we must do it in the quality of 
our citizens. We cannot hope to main- 
tain superiority in numbers. We cannot 
hope to build an isolated bastian that 
will secure us from the mad ambition 
of those who wish to exploit all people 
if they could. 

But it is not for military purposes 
alone that we would have superior 
citizens. We would promote wisdom 
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and skill to insure justice and to di- 
minish human misery, to improve our 
health, and to lengthen life and to win 
a fuller and happier existence for our- 
selves and our children. If we wished 
to increase military strength alone, we 
could achieve it perhaps more effec- 
tively by turning over all our schools, 
instead of just a part of them, to mili- 
tary organizations. But as the civilian 
authority must always remain superior 
to the military in this country, so must 
general, popular education be the chief 
means of perpetuating it. 


Not Enough 

The limitation of the public schools 
is that they do not now have enough 
financial support nor enough public 
encouragement to permit all children 
and youth to achieve at their maxi- 
mum rate or to their maximum 
strength. We do not have enough good 
teachers, we do not have enough build- 
ings, we do not have enough good 
books, or enough visual aids. Our 
classes are too large, and our programs 
are too circumscribed. 

Teachers are limited by powerful 
and conflicting demands made upon 
them. The great majority of the Ameri- 
can people have been bewildered by 
the evidence of terror rampant in so 
much of the world; but one of their 
first responses is to demand more of 
the schools. 

Their hope is that children will 
learn better. Their faith is that chil- 
dren and youth will acquire more 
wealth and more strength, and that 
with these things they can preserve 
liberty and justice. Wise men have 
said that all people are prone to place 
too much reliance upon property and 
wealth which invariably fail them, and 
too little upon their own abilities and 
energy which have always supported 
them beyond their expectations. 

Many people lack faith in themselves 
and in the tremendous power and 
honesty of the young. This is not a 
new tendency among the older citi- 
zens—nearly all older people have wor- 
ried for fear their children would lose 
the blessing and advantage bequeathed 
to them—but these normal anxieties 
are now exaggerated. 


Fears Bedevil Mankind 

Citizens recognize clearly that this 
modern world holds more of threats 
and jeopardy than anyone ever knew 
about before. The wickedness and 
cruelty of misguided men were never 


more clearly nor more widely dem: n- 
strated. Television, radio, newspapers, 
general and widespread travel, retu n- 
ing soldiers from abroad all contrib :te 
to a much more intimate knowledge of 
the fears and hates that have alweys 
bedeviled mankind. 

Sensationalism so whips the unusi al 
intensity of these hates and fears tl.at 
instinctively we seek shelter from the:n, 
shelter for ourselves, and shelter for 
our children and youth. Such an a«t- 
mosphere lends itself to over-controls 
and over-protection. Unfortunately, 
there are always those who would mag- 
nify these fears and hates in such sea- 
sitive areas as public education where 
they have wide appeal. Consequently, 
schools have been unable to carry on 
in their usual pattern. 

Probably there will always be more 
for schools to do than they can pos- 
sibly do well. They can hardly avoid 
pressure from those who would have 
them do better or differently. As long 
as knowledge contributes to power, 
schools must deal with controversy, 
for power is always a matter of con- 
troversy. In proportion, as improve- 
ment of man and man’s condition con- 
tinues important, schools will be sup- 
ported. by those who wish to secure 
greater blessings for themselves and 
their posterity. 


Honest Education 

As long as men think and have the 
power to choose the evil as well as the 
good, such thinking and such power 
will be fraught with danger. These are 
the prerogatives of freedom— to think 
and to choose. The alternative to such 
danger is authoritarian tyranny which 
would usurp the people’s right to think 
and choose for themselves. 

Public education serves the Ameri- 
can people uniquely and well as it pre- 
serves the opportunity for all the chil- 
dren of all the people to improve them- 
selves, to increase their powers, their 
knowledge, their skill, and to help pro- 
vide the foundations upon which they 
can live agreeably with men of good 
will on a basis of personal freedom. 

The public schools are the people’s 
schools and the service which they 
render will be an expression of the 
people’s faith in children and youth, 
and of the people’s confidence that 
teachers can and will fulfill their high 
obligation—the promotion of honest 
education among the sons and daugh- 
ters of free men. 
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This We Do... 


\RLY in the year 1948 when the 

Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards was estab- 
lished, its members formulated a pro- 
gram of action which developed pro- 
gressively with the Commission in the 
ensuing years. In the original statement 
of policy the Commission dedicated it- 
self 

(1) To act as the voice of the organ- 
ized teaching profession in Pennsylva- 
nia in recruiting, selecting, preparing, 
and certifying teachers and advancing 
professional standards 

(2) To cooperate with NEA Com- 
mission and all agencies in Pennsylva- 
nia interested in the preparation of 
teachers 

(3) To act as coordinator for all 
agencies now engaged or interested in 
the preparation of teachers and the 
standards of the profession. 


WW" a philosophy thus stated the 
Commission progressed toward a 
program of action set forth in three 
basic points: 

(1) To stimulate and encourage a 
State-wide program of recruitment 
and selection of teachers, especially 
for elementary schools 

(2) To publish bulletins informing 
the public, especially high school 
seniors, of the importance and needs 
of teaching, of improved salary situa- 
tions, and of facilities now available 
for the preparation of teachers, and to 
encourage teacher education institu- 
tions to publish bulletins on teaching 


(3) To cooperate with various agen- 
cies of higher education to institute a 
program for the improvement of (a) 
teacher education institutions, (b) edu- 
cation of in-service teachers, and (c) 
pre-service education of teachers. 

From this auspicious beginning the 
Commission has worked incessantly 
the past five years to bring to the mem- 
bers of PSEA an awareness of the 
vital issues confronting the profession 
and to stimulate a desire in the poten- 
tial leaders to accept the challenge of 
helping to meet the issues. 


T= are the specific accomplish- 
ments of the Commission since its 


beginning in 1948: 
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a. Six annual State Conferences and 
numerous District Conferences have 
been sponsored by the Commission. 
The theme of these conferences has 
been directed at the issues for which 
the Commission was created, namely, 
to up-grade standards of selective ad- 
mission, preparation, certification, in- 
service growth, and teachers’ salaries. 
Teachers, principals, supervisory per- 
sonnel, and also laymen have partici- 
pated actively in these conferences. 

b. Each year various members of 
the Commission have attended the 
National Conference of the NEA Com- 
mission and the entire Commission 
has attended the Regional Conferences 
sponsored by the NEA Commission. 

c. Five releases have been published 
to date. From the first one titled “Two 
Existing Patterns for Meeting Certain 
Teacher Shortages in Pennsylvania” 
to the fifth one entitled “This We Be- 
lieve,” it is easy to see that the impor- 
tant phase of the program “to stimulate 
cooperative efforts to improve stand- 
ards” has been carried on effectively. 

d. The Commission has given strong 
support indirectly through the various 
PSEA Committees leading to the adop- 
tion of the present salary scale. 

e. Through the efforts of the State 
and National Commissions, the rela- 
tionship of the Teacher to the Profes- 
sion has constantly been raised to a 
higher level. 

f. One of the first objectives of the 
Commission—to raise the standards of 
Certification—is bear 
fruit. 


beginning to 


g. The past year, 1953, saw the 
establishment of a Committee on Lab- 
oratory Experiences in Teacher Edu- 
cation. The Commission feels that 
it is the responsibility of all persons 
engaged in education, especially super- 
intendents, supervising principals, as 
well as high school and elementary 
teachers, to encourage outstanding stu- 
dents to become teachers, and to re- 
commend these persons to colleges pre- 
paring teachers. It then becomes the 
responsibility of the college to make 
careful selection of candidates for ad- 
mission. Excellent teachers devoted to 
the cause of public education can do 
much in the classroom and community 


to demonstrate the many satisfactions 
and rewards of the teaching profession. 
The Commission feels that the future 
work of this Committee is of great im- 
portance, and whatever study and re- 
search are carried on will be a valu- 
able help in future Teacher Education. 


h. The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education re- 
quested the Commission to participate 
in visitations of numerous institutions 
of higher learning. Many of the Com- 
mission members have served on vari- 
ous visitations. These accrediting agen- 
cies have recognized the effectiveness 
of the Commission in its efforts to 
institute a program for teacher im- 
provement. 


i. Through the continuing efforts of 
this Commission strides are being 
made toward raising the standards of 
the profession and the services it can 
render to the boys and girls of our 
Commonwealth. However, all teachers 
and educators will appreciate the fact 
that this process is evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. 


PRIMARY problem which faces the 
A nation in future years will be the 
development of a nationwide program 
for balancing teacher supply and de- 
mand. Coming down to the State level 
this will be one of the tasks upon which 
the Commission will focus its attention 
during the new year. 

A second problem with which the 
Commission must concern itself is to 
secure united professional study of the 
newly established National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
whose purpose is to evaluate the pro- 
grams of institutions which prepare 
men and women for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Finally, as we have taken a glance 
backward to review these accomplish- 
ments and a look forward to set forth 
these goals, the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards will strive to aim 
for more perfect schools, teachers, and 
students! 

This We Do! 


—Released by the 1953 Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
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Modern Business Practices and 
Your Retirement System 


REX T. WRYE 


Harrisburg 


HE administration of the Public 
Tschoot Employes’ Retirement System 
is vested in the Retirement Board 
which consists of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who is Chair- 
man of the Board, the State Treasurer, 
the executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania School Directors Association, 
a member appointed by the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, three members 
elected by the members of the Reiire- 
ment Association, and one member 
not a public school employe nor officer 
nor employe of the State who shall be 
elected by the other members of the 
Retirement Board. 

You are most fortunate in having 
on your Retirement Board men and 
women of outstanding abilities, dili- 
gently and honestly administering the 
business of the System. All are inter- 
ested in maintaining high security 
standards and thus the continued actu- 
arial soundness of your System. Since 
its establishment July 1, 1919, the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System has enjoyed an enviable rec- 
ord and in the 35 years of its history, 
an unbroken record of meeting all its 
obligations. 

It is difficult to realize that in 35 
years your Retirement System has 
grown to approximately 90,000 active 
contributing members, that records 
for 20,000 inactive members with bal- 
ances to their accounts are maintained, 
that over 11,700 checks totaling ap- 
proximately $1,250,000 are mailed 
each month to annuitants, and that in- 
vestments have grown to $458,000,000. 

It has been estimated by the Re- 
search Division of the Department of 
Public Instruction that by 1960, 15,000 
additional teachers will be needed in 
Pennsylvania. The possibilities are 
4,000 additional non-professional 
school employes will also be needed 
by this date, which would make a total 
of 19,000 full time school employes. 
Since it is mandatory that all full time 
school employes become members of 
the Retirement System, the continued 
growth of the System by 1960 will be 
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tremendous. Such “Big Business” re- 
quires, and no one disagrees with this 
fact, the most modern machine ac- 
counting techniques. 


Modern Machines Used 

Functional reorganization of the Re- 
tirement System has been accomplished 
and will permit the orderly conversion 
of all accounts to modern mechanical 
machines. The offices have been di- 
vided into three divisions: Administra- 
tion, Accounting, and Claims. The ad- 





ministrative staff has been reorganized 
and includes an Assistant Secretary, a 
Technical Consultant, a business ma- 
chine expert, and an Administrative 
Assistant. Key personnel have been 
selected and reclassified as section su- 
pervisors. The morale of the organiza- 
tion is exceptionally good and all per- 
sonnel are eager to serve the members 
of the System. 

To date the membership records of 
all school employes in the Harrisburg 
City school district and in all school 
districts in Armstrong and Centre 
Counties have been converted to busi- 
ness machine accounting forms. Much 
valuable information and experience 
have been obtained as a result of these 
experimental test runs. 


Through the cooperation of respo 1- 
sible officials of the city school d:s- 
tricts of Philadelphia and Pittsburg 1, 
information available on their busine ss 
machine cards has been reproduc:d 
for the use of the Retirement Offic: s. 
As a result, all membership accounis, 
numbering almost 16,000 in these two 
school districts, will be converted (0 
business machine accounting before 
the end of this school year. Key punch 
cards have been prepared for each em- 
ploye and will be checked and verified 
during the month of April. 

The membership accounts from all 
school districts will be converted io 
business machines for the 1954-55 
school year. 

Full utilization of the IBM equip- 
ment now rented by the Retirement 
Board will permit the discharge of a 
variety of accounting tasks and will 
replace present manual accounting 
techniques. Conversion of the mem- 
bership accounts will permit the prep- 
aration of monthly and annual reports 
listing school employes on a completely 
mechanized basis, the automatic post- 
ing of contributions to members’ ac- 
counts, the computation of interest by 
machine and will produce a statement 
of the individual contributor’s account 
each year. From the cards, the ma- 
chines will prepare statements of the 
employer’s share of contributions and 
all types of annual report materials 
including the necessary data for the 
Actuary. Satisfactory progress is pres- 
ently being made and will continue 
until full conversion and _ utilization 
are accomplished. 


Investments 

Act 426 of the 1953 session of ihe 
General Assembly has broadened the 
investment powers of the Retirement 
Board. The Board is now permitted 
to invest funds in obligations of the 
National Housing Administra- 
tion, Pennsylvania Housing and Re- 
development Authorities. Municipality 
Authorities, and Corporations. Many 
conferences have been held with rep- 
resentatives of leading Investment 
Houses and Banking Institutions in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in order to resolve policies in connec- 


The Secretary of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board tells of the new accounting methods that are now 


in operation. 
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tion with these diversified investment 
opportunities. As a result, the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has been appointed as In- 
vestment Adviser. This institution has 
a rich background in securities’ anal- 
yses and operations. Further diversifica- 
tion of the investment portfolio will 
be accomplished under the careful 
guidance of one of the most reputable 
banking institutions in the U.S. 

Steps have been taken by your 
Board to increase the average yield on 
investments. At the regular meetings 
of the Board held in December. 1953, 
January and February, 1954, authori- 
zation was given to invest funds in 
certain corporate bonds. Settlements 
for purchases amounting to $21,000,- 
000 have been made and the average 
yield on these investments approaches 
3.20%, an increase of almost .40% 
over the present average yield on all 
investments. 

All investment records have been 
converted to IBM equipment. By using 
keypunched cards, the complete listing 
of all investments can be run off by 
machine in two hours. A systematic 
machine schedule is now being used 
to calculate the accrued interest on 
investments and also to amortize the 
premiums and/or discounts over the 
life of the bonds. Comprehensive re- 
ports on bond data are now an accom- 
plished fact. 

A year ago the Retirement Board 
entered into a contract for the micro- 
filming of all records of the Retire- 
ment System. This work is progressing 
satisfactorily and should be completed 
before the end of the current bien- 
nium. Much needed office space will 
be acquired as a result of the work. 
In addition records will be more se- 
cure and better organized. Ready ref- 
erence to all records can be made by 
the use of the portable viewer pur- 
chased by the Board. 


Public Relations 
The Retirement Board is vitally in- 
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terested in maintaining and improving 
public relations. To this end, every 
effort is made to disseminate informa- 
tion concerning new policies, rules, 
and regulations to all school adminis- 
trators and the members of the System. 
All incoming correspondence is given 
prompt attention and efforts made to 
reply within 48 hours. Preparation of 
a Handbook of Information is now 


underway and should be completed 
and distributed to all members of the 
Retirement System during the 1954-55 
school year. 

The personnel of the Retirement 
Offices are most grateful for this op- 
portunity of reporting to you via your 
JouRNAL. Your Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Gayman, has been most gracious 
in extending this privilege. 


Leadership Keys to Professional Progress— 


Theme of 1954 Penn Hall Workshop 


HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA 


New Local Branch leaders and ex- 
perienced ones as well will find lead- 
ership keys to professional progress 
when they attend the ninth annual 
PSEA Penn Hall Workshop at Cham- 
bersburg, August 16-20. The Work- 
shop is designed to build a store of 
information and know-how for the 
leaders of our Local Branches who 
will again this year play a very impor- 
tant part in developing the PSEA legis- 
lative and professional program. 

Sessions are scheduled to get under- 
way at 3:30 on Monday, August 16, 
when group participants will attend an 
orientation program. The first general 
session at 7:30 Monday evening will 
discuss the structure and program of 
PSEA and give particular attention to 
the immediate legislative aims of the 
Association. In addition, a well-known 
person will speak about a long term 
view for our professional Association. 

The Committee on Local Branches, 
which sponsors this annual event, has 
built a schedule for the Workshop dis- 
cussion groups which will recognize 
that the problems of independent Local 
Branches are different from those of 
county Local Branches. The leaders of 
each type of Local Branch will be 
working with persons who share their 
problems in the same kind of organiza- 
tion and who can contribute to their 
store of information. 


The Discussion Topics 

The participants in the Workshop 
will discuss at these group meetings 
the structure, procedure, and program 
of the State Association; the welfare 
program of the PSEA and its Local 
Branches under such headings as ten- 
ure, salary, sick leave, sabbatical 


leave, retirement, and other topics re- 
lated to the economic and professional 
welfare of members: and the profes- 
sional programs which may be built 
in a Local Branch. 

For the second year, a seminar will 
be made up of experienced leaders 
and officers in Local Branches, and 
they will let their discussions carry 
them into many fields of Local Branch 
activity where they feel they need help. 

As has been true in the past, each 
of the approximately 300 Local 
Branches and 100 county sub-areas 
will be allocated an option on one 
reservation, and if each picks up its 
option, the facilities of Penn Hall will 
be taxed to capacity. Information 
about the groups will be released in a 
series of Local Branch President’s 
Bulletins beginning about May 1. Per- 
sons who will be largely responsible 
for the 1954-55 program as officers or 
heirs apparent to the presidency will 
have a priority on available reserva- 
tions through May 15, after which 
reservations will be open to PSEA 
members through their Local Branch 
for any space there remains at Penn 


Hall. 


Recreation, Theatre, Trips 

It won’t all be work at the Work- 
shop, however. A number of social 
events have been planned which will 
allow our delegates to relax and have 
a good time. There will be a picnic 
supper on Monday evening and later a 
country dance will give the delegates 
an opportunity to play together. The 
traditional trips to Washington and 
Harrisburg have been planned for 
Wednesday and expenses for the trips 

(See Workshop, page 298) 
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The Annual “Check-Up” for Local Branches 


MRS. CLARA F. LAKE, New Britain 


Member, PSEA Committee on Local Branches 


Local Responsibility 

Your Local Branch is as good or as 
poor as you make it. Its scope and 
character are determined by the type 
of program you plan, the amount of 
preparation and experience you re- 
quire for your leaders, the services, 
practical and professional, which your 
organization renders, and other locally 
planned activities. 

Years ago, perhaps, interested mem- 
bers of your association drew up poli- 
cies and plans for operation. However, 
neither the committee on Local Branch 
constitution, the executive committee, 
nor the program committee is respon- 
sible for the professional organization 
which exists in your Local Branch. 
These folks are simply your agents 
whose duty it is to execute the kind of 
program you, the members, want. It 
thus becomes your duty to select lead- 
ers who share your vision if you 
would attain the goals and objectives 
which both you and they have firmly 
in mind. 


A Clinical “Check-Up” 

If you are to have an active, grow- 
ing organization, you must employ the 
clinical technique to diagnose its weak- 
nesses and its failures and develop the 
“know-how” for constructive coopera- 
tive measures to correct them. Right 
here you can put to work the Annual 
Report—as a check-up on the state of 
health of the Local Branch. Any as- 
sociation that is to serve its member- 
ship must have a central office, files, 
and a staff. Research must be carried 
on, data compiled, conclusions reached, 
and statistical reports released. So, 
let’s put the Annual Report to work to 
serve those purposes. 

Through the years, this Report Form 
has been refined and perfected to pro- 
vide the means for a very penetrating 
and thorough check-up to secure the 
healthy growth of the local association. 
Every question in the Report is im- 
portant. All have a purpose that is 
significant to you and your organiza- 
tion. There are questions on persons 
who serve and are capable of serving 
on national and State committees. 
There are questions on your salary 
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schedule and other propositions involv- 
ing your school boards. There are 
questions on conventions, publications, 
membership, and community relations. 
Your reactions to these inquiries affect 
the planning of future programs. 

Furthermore, this questionnaire is a 
truly democratic procedure, and shows 
that your organization, local, State, or 
national, is American through and 
through. To paraphrase a familiar 
maxim, “Bring up your professional 
organization in the way it should go, 
and it will not depart therefrom.” 
Teachers who practice and live democ- 
racy in association activities can hard- 
ly teach otherwise. 


Making the Local Branch Tick 

But let us get back to some other 
questions in the Local Branch Annual 
Report on what makes the organiza- 
tion tick. How many professional em- 
ployes in your school district? How is 
your membership kept informed of ex- 
ecutive committee action? Have any 
of your members submitted an article 
on a professional topic to the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL? Do you oper- 
ate on a budget? What was your out- 
standing Public Relations project? 
These and many, many more questions 
conscientiously answered during, and 
at the close of, each school year serve 
contructively to build a better and 
more dynamic Local Branch. 

For example, one of the most com- 
mon problems associated with the 
Local Branch is its physical limitations. 
The area may be large, the member- 
ship scattered in many buildings, ihe 
problems varied, the financial resources 
inadequate for providing the type of 
program that will attract interest and 
compel attendance. The members of 
executive and functioning committees 
may find themselves serving not only 
on professional organization 
mittees but on many others, and time. 
that fleeting something, which no one 
in this complexity of modern living 
seems able to overtake, may drastically 
restrict even the enthusiastic 
members from doing the many desir- 
able things they would like to. 

The effective use of the Annual Re- 


com- 


most 


port can help to dissipate these see:- 
ing limitations. Success breeds success, 
The developments portrayed in the Re- 
port, when summarized, may well re- 
veal that your organization can provice 
services unlimited. One successful proj- 
ect advances confidence to try another. 
One service rendered— a successfully 
operating credit union, for example, 
may add a Christmas Club plan. 

The sponsoring of a delegate to the 
Penn Hall Workshop might result in 
a workshop on the local level which in 
turn could set to work actively several 
of your standing committees. An ex- 
penditure for one delegate at Penn Hail 
can result in activating fifteen other 
persons. Perchance, the Local Branch 
Report was responsible for making it 
seem worth while to try Penn Hall in 
the first place. 
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There are other suggestions, too. In 
fact, as you check into the items of the 
Report, you find there the elements of 
a comprehensive Local Branch pro- 
gram. The question is, Does your 
branch measure up? What additional 
things can you do? How do you know 
the relationship of your program, your 
salary schedule, your group insurance 
plan with those of other Local Branch- 
es? 


Processing the Reports 

From your completed questionnaire, 
PSEA Staff and field workers gather 
facts for study and derive a picture of 
the strength and weaknesses of the in- 
dividual Local Branch so that remedial 
assistance can be given. These results 
are brought to you in JOURNAL articles, 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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bulletins, and survey sheets. Moreover, 
your specific requests are considered 
speedily and answered by mail or 
phone. 


Values in the Reports 

Your Local Branch is an association 
o professional people in which each 
secks the greatest good for all the 
others. It is bound together by bonds 
o| self-preservation, service to others, 
a feeling for fellowship, and the spirit 
o! sacrifice for a worthy cause. This 
is the meaning of organization. 

The Local Branch is a living, grow- 
ing thing. It can be strong or weak, 
healthy or ailing, driving or dragging, 
dynamic or static. And, like any organ- 
ism, it responds to influences from 
without and to impulses from within. 
Its qualities, whether tangible or in- 
tangible, can be tested and measured, 
and if found wanting, can be effectively 
treated. Hence, a periodic check-up on 
its state of health is a sound practice 
for every Local Branch. 

Such a self evaluation has a thera- 
peutic value in itself. It is good “men- 
tal hygiene” to analyze oneself. It be- 
comes a basis for a complete and bal- 
anced program—a program adapted 
naturally to the actual conditions in 
which the group thrives. The annual 
evaluation report has also diagnostic 
values, which indicate low-resistance 
points and denote possible remedies to 
bolster the system as a whole. On the 
other hand, these reports bring into 
the spotlight shining examples of high 
achievement and noble endeavor to 
serve as a beacon to light the path for 
others. 

And, finally, if the members of the 
profession are to enjoy any degree of 
united effort and action, some means 
of coordinating the work of our 300 
Local Branches is indispensable. What 
better means to achieve this end than 
to keep every association posted on the 
doings of others? Through the Annual 
Report, then, the efforts of some 
60,000 active members can be coordin- 
ated, thereby it is possible for us not 
only to march toward our goal together 

but faster. 
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Only a Ceacher 


I am not certain of the exact rea- 
sons for my wanting to write these 
words. Perhaps, after you have read 
them you will know better than I why 
they have been written. Sufficient for 
me, at present, to know that there is 
an inner compulsion which says, 
“Write”! 

It has been a long time since I have 
heard the name of Mary Ella Ruth 
mentioned. She passed from this life 
to a richer and fuller one over twenty- 
five years ago. There are no monu- 
ments erected to her memory. She 
never did anything outstanding, any- 
thing which might win for herself 
fame or glory or riches. In fact, she 
had very little of this world’s goods. 
She lived in a modest little home with 
her aged mother and was denied the 
joys and heartaches of a normal family 
life. Most of those who knew her have 
also passed beyond this life or have 
moved to distant places. I suppose 
there are a number of others who 
knew her, and who also think of her 
at times with gratitude in their hearts, 
though I do not know this for certain, 
but, even if there weren’t, I know I 
remember and am grateful that such a 
woman lived. 

You see, she was one of my child- 
hood teachers. She was strict yet kind- 
ly, serious yet able to see the funny 
side of things, sensitive but coura- 
geous. Also, she was one who had an 
abiding faith in the ultimate goodness 
and love of God. Through her life I 
have glimpsed at times, down through 
the years, something of the life of the 
Great Teacher. 

Can anything be more worth while 
than that? I don’t think so! Do you? 

And so—I remember Mary Ella 
Ruth—quite often! 

—Ratpeu MIcHENER, Central 
Bucks High School, 


Doylestown 


Does the Subject Matter? 


HISTORY teacher bounces jauntily 
A into his classroom with that “I'll 
have them eating out of my hand” 
conviction that results from carefully 
planning the day’s activities. 

Quickly scanning the room, he notes 
with a sinking heart that almost half 
the class members are absent. 

TEACHER: Where is everybody? 

StupenT: Mr. Johnson called for a 
special chorus practice. 

TEACHER (frustrated, but resigned) : 
Well, we’ve got work to do. Let’s go 
ahead as though everyone were here. 

(The class is interrupted by the 
noisy entrance of two breathless boys.) 

TEACHER: And just where have you 
fellows been? 

First Boy: We just got out of gym 
class. We weren’t dismissed until two 
minutes before the bell rang. And, of 
course, we had to take a shower. 

TEACHER (in hollow tones): Well, 
if we can settle down now, let’s ana- 
lyze Abe Lincoln’s reasons for— 

BLarinG Voice FROM Loup SPEAK- 
ER: Your attention, please. Will the 
stagecraft crew please report at once 
to the auditorium? 

(Smiling broadly, two students make 
a brisk exit. With an obvious effort, 
the teacher begins again.) 

TEACHER: Now, class, in 1862— 

(Suddenly, all but one of the re- 
mainder of the class begin to file out 
of the room.) 

TEACHER: In heaven’s name, what’s 
the meaning of this? 

Boy: We’re on the football team, sir. 
Didn’t you get the notice that we have 
to leave early for this afternoon’s game 
with Highland? 

TEACHER (still reeling): But, girls, 
why are you leaving? 

GIRLS 
leaders. 

TEACHER (staring wild-eyed at his 
lone remaining student): You mean 
you're not on the football team? Or 
in the band? Or the chorus? Or stage- 
craft? 

SrupenT: No. I feel that stuff takes 
too much time away from my studies. 
I guess I’m sort of odd. 

TEACHER (looking at him with new 
interest, even affection): Yes. I’m 
afraid you’re just a crazy mixed-up 
kid—J. A. Myers, Central Bucks 
Joint High School, Doylestown 


(in unison): We're cheer- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 





The President’s Message 
on Statistics 


We have all heard wisecracks about 
statistics. Statistics like propaganda 
are often used to present a point of 
view, and again like propaganda may 
be true, but often not the whole truth. 
My purpose in writing this message is 
to show that some statements of fig- 
ures, while true, are not the whole 
truth and do not give a clear, correct 
concept of the situation. 

Take, for instance, the statement 
that Pennsylvania has the highest 
State-wide mandated salary schedule 
in our country. This statement is true, 
and we are glad Pennsylvania ranks 
tops in State-wide mandated salary 
schedules. But if this statement is 
made, period, as I have heard it made 
many times, a wrong impression is 
probably created. For the uninitiated 
hearer of the statement would likely 
assume that Pennsylvania teachers, 
since they have the highest State-wide 
mandated salary schedule, are there- 
fore the best paid teachers. 

However, when the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania teachers rank fifteenth among 
the 48 states in the annual salary re- 
ceived is made known, the entire con- 
cept on salaries paid Pennsylvania 
teachers changes. Furthermore, in the 
six states that touch Pennsylvania, with 
the exception of West Virginia, the 
average annual salary of teachers is 
over $300 higher than the average an- 
nual salary of teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thus the statistics on the State-wide 
mandated salary schedules. if given 
alone, could give a distorted picture 
which would have to be brought in 
proper focus by other figures, such as 
average annual salaries. 

Another example would be the oft 
quoted statistic that about half of the 
expenditure in the General Fund in 
Pennsylvania goes for education. This 
statement is true, but not the whole 
truth. For unknown to a whole host of 
Pennsylvanians is the fact that another 
fund known as the Motor License 
Fund, and almost half as large as the 
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General Fund, is not counted in when 
computing relative State cost of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. If one added 
the General Fund and the Motor Li- 
cense Fund together, both of which 
are spent by the State of Pennsylvania, 
then the amount spent on education 
by the State would be one-third in- 
stead of one-half. In other words, in- 
stead of most people getting the im- 
presssion that the State is spending 
one-half of its money on education 
they would get the more accurate im- 
pression that one-third of its expendi- 
ture goes for education. 

When one hears the statement that 
Pennsylvania has the highest State- 
wide mandated salary schedule, and 
the statement that one-half of the Gen- 
eral Fund of the State is spent on edu- 
cation, he naturally concludes that 
Pennsylvania is in the forefront edu- 
cationally and certainly doing all right 
for the education of its children. But 
what a shock when he hears that ac- 
cording to NEA statistics, Pennsylvania 
is spending $115 less in current ex- 
penses per year per pupil than New 
York; $97 less than New Jersey, and 
$74 less than Delaware. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat a 
question asked me. An intelligent and 
experienced school board member re- 
cently seriously asked the question 
whether Pennsylvania children were 
not getting as fine an education as the 
children of any other state. Many 
Pennsylvanians would like an answer 
to that question. May I suggest that 
many factors enter the educational 
picture. 

This we do know, Pennsylvania has 
a devoted group of teachers and able 
educational leadership. We have made 
marked advances in recent years in 
curriculum revision, reorganization of 
school districts, and State support. 

Statistically speaking, however, ac- 
cording to the NEA figures on aver- 
age teachers’ salaries we rank fifteenth 
among the 48 states. Statistics do not 
tell us the relationship between ade- 
quate salaries and securing and retain- 
ing good teachers although we know 
there must be such a relationship. 

However, we have seen how some 


additional figures give an entirely d f- 

ferent concept to that created by trie 
but limited statistics. 

—NorMan C., BrILLuarr, President, 
PSEA, Reading 


Teen-Age Traffic 
Safety Day 

For the first time in its history, 
Pennsylvania this year will stage a 
State-wide Teen-age Traffic Safety 
Conference Day. The event, set for 
Friday, May 7, will take place in the 
Commonwealth’s fourteen State Teach- 
ers Colleges — simultaneously — with 
upwards of 200 teen-agers participat- 
ing in each of the various gatherings. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, whose invitation to 
school administrators, public officials, 
and leaders of civic and service groups 
concerned with highway safety re- 
sulted in plans being made for the 
conference, asserted that the coming 
assemblies will provide “a much-needed 
opportunity for teen-agers to review, 
consider, and suggest solutions” to 
traffic problems. 

Doctor Haas pointed out that such 
a conference is a logical outgrowth of 
the Commonwealth’s driver-education 
program. That project makes available 
to high school students in Pennsylva- 
nia expert behind-the-wheel training 
and classroom schooling in highway 
behavior. 

Chairmen for the fourteen regional 
gatherings comprise the following men 
from the State’s Teachers Colleges: 
John A. Hoch, Bloomsburg; Paul N. 
Walker. California; William O’Shields. 
Cheyney; Thomas Carnahan, Clarion: 
Howard R. DeNike, East Stroudsburg: 
Arthur McComb, Edinboro; George P. 
Miller, Indiana; Walter Risley, Kutz- 
town; E. I. Schrot, Lock Haven: 
Marion Decker, Mansfield: Richard 
W. Bishop, Millersville; Norman King. 
Shippensburg; Lloyd H. Peters, Slip- 
pery Rock: and Earle C. Waters, West 
Chester. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you. 
—New England Primer 
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You Will Want to Be a Part: 


Now that the ground has been 
broken for the new NEA building and 
the dream of a new NEA Center begins 
to take tangible form, the question 
comes to each of us—Will I have a 
part in the new NEA center, the new 
headquarters of our great National 
professional organization—the NEA? 

The answer is a very simple one. 
Surely each member of our Associa- 
tion and the NEA can make some con- 
tribution to this memorial of those of 
our profession who have preceded us 
and to a dignified building for ihe 
use of NEA Headquarters staff in serv- 
ing us and those who shall follow us. 

Obviously, we cannot lift the stones, 
nor pour the cement, but we can help 
build this modern workshop. The 
Board of Trustees has proposed a num- 
ber of methods by which we may con- 
tribute to the fund necessary to erect 
it. 

These include 

Life memberships 
Cash contributions 
Gifts and pledges 
Memorials 
Endowments 


Life Members 

Pennsylvania’s quota of life mem- 
bers for the first year was 482. To 
date we have received 258. Our two- 
year quota ending December 1, 1954, 
is 964. To keep on schedule with our 
quota we should have by December 1, 
1954, 706 additional memberships. We 
are continuing this life membership 
campaign. 

There is nothing so satisfying as 
being a life member of one’s profes- 
sional organization. We are sure that 
many of our members throughout the 
State would be glad to become life 
members if they are invited to do so. 
This is the home work that can be 
done. Become an enthusiastic worker 
in securing life memberships. There 
are many who are only awaiting an 
invitation to join this fine group of 
professional leaders who are now life 
members of their National professional 
organization. 


Cash Contributions 

However, our new NEA Center 
should not be built alone by the rela- 
tively small percentage of the NEA 
membership who are life members. 
The NEA belongs to all of us and all 


of us will want to share in some way 
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in contributing to this new and out- 
standing NEA Center in Washington, 
D. C. Accordingly, the Executive 
Council at its meeting on February 27 
endorsed a plan to receive cash con- 
tributions. It proposed that a desirable 
contribution from each member of 
our Association might be $2 for the 
current year. 

Many of our Local Branches will 
have an annual meeting this spring. 
Our Executive Council suggests that 
our Local Branches accept this goal 
with enthusiasm. Such contributions 
should be designated as contributions 
from the — Local Branch. The 
check designated for the NEA Build- 
ing Fund should be made payable to 
William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA, and forwarded to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the PSEA, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, for 
transmittal to Washington. 

We anticipate a hearty response. 
Pennsylvania, as in all NEA move- 
ments, must be in the vanguard in 
helping to build the new building for 
NEA. 





America is great because she is good, and 
if ever America ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great. . 


—Dwight D. Eisenhower, November 3, 1952 


Workshop in Public Affairs 

Syracuse University is organizing a 
new type of Workshop in Public Af- 
fairs for the 1954 Summer Session. It 
is designed for social studies teachers 
and other civic workers. It will be 
conducted “in the field”—at Albany, 
New York, Washington, D.C., and 
New York City. Top officials in New 
York State government, the National 
Government, and the United Nations 
will meet with the Workshop to discuss 
public policies and programs. Members 
will have an opportunity to observe 
“government in action.” 

The Workshop carries six graduate 
credits. Registrants may elect the en- 
tire program (six credits) or two or 
four weeks (two or four credits). The 
schedule is: June 28-July 6, Albany, 
New York; July 7-July 24, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; July 26-August 6, New York 
City. Registration fees are $22 per 
credit hour, with or without credit. 
For further information, write to Pro- 
fessor Phillips Bradley, Maxwell School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, New 


York. 





Ae 
Dear Miss North: 


My fellow teachers and I are con- 
cerned about the criticisms of present 
day education that are appearing in 
the press. Some teachers think we 
should go back to the way we used to 
teach. Some think we shouldn’t pay 
any attention to the criticism. Some of 
us think we should do something, but 
we don’t know what to do. What do 
you think? 


Molly Miller 
Dear Molly: 


One way to respond to criticism or 
attack is to retreat, to go back to a 
place that looks safe. Once you reach 
that place you are seldom safe from 
attack for long—the attacks follow 
you. I am convinced that a retreat to 
what we used to do would be an un- 
thoughtful solution to our problem. 
We developed new philosophies and 
practices in education because we felt 
a need for better ways of teaching. 
Present day education is not the wild 
fantasy of a dreamer. It is a structure 
that has been built with thought, care- 
ful study, research, and experimenta- 
tion. To become panic-stricken by crit- 
icism and to cast it aside would be 
folly. 

Groups can advance when they are 
under attack. In our small teaching 
groups and in larger professional or- 
ganizations we can analyze the criti- 
cisms that are being made. We can ask 
ourselves, “Does this criticism relate 
to our school?” We can evaluate our 
practices, policies, and curriculum in 
the light of current criticism. We can 
study the effectiveness of the channels 
through which the citizens of our com- 
munities learn about our schools and 
their programs. 


As we study our own situations I am 
sure that we will find weak places that 
we will want to strengthen. We will 
find better lines of communication be- 
tween home, school, and community. 
We will clarify our own beliefs and 
activities. As the old countryman said 
it, “If a fellow is going to kick you, 
put yourself where he kicks you up 
instead of down.” 


Sincerely, Ma 
av i Xe veh 
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KEEP POSTED 





On to New York 

The NEA Convention in New York 
City, June 27-July 2, has been prop- 
erly called a come one-come all con- 
vention. This is the first convention in 
years at which it will be possible to 
house conveniently and provide meet- 
ing places for all who wish to attend. 

The invitation to attend the NEA 
convention in 1954 then goes not only 
to officers and delegates, but to all 
members of the NEA within traveling 
distance. 

The program is shaping up rapidly. 
Among the national and world leaders 
who have agreed to speak are: Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles; Dag 
Hammarskjold, secretary-general of 
the UN; Grayson Kirk, president of 
Columbia University; Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Mayor, New York City; Robert 
Moses, famed for many years in con- 
nection with the planning of New 
York City; Ralph Bunche, director, 
Trusteeship Division of UN; Ralph 
Sockman, famous radio preacher and 
minister of Christ Church, Methodist. 
NYC. 

The general sessions will be held in 
Madison Square Garden. Sectional 
meetings discussing NEA, state, and 
local association programs and prob- 
lems, have been provided for those 
who are not members of the delegate 
assembly. 

One of the unique features of the 
convention is that arrangements have 
been completed with the United Na- 
tions which will make it possible for 
several sectional meetings of the NEA 
Convention to be held in the UN As- 
sembly Hall. These meetings will in- 
terpret the purposes and functions of 
the UN and provide a rare opportu- 
nity to see this beautiful and historic 
hall. The simultaneous language-trans- 
lation equipment used in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly sessions will be avail- 
able for use by each individual who 
attends these sessions. Certain other 
smaller rooms will also be available 
for sectional meetings, and of course 
all delegates will want to make the 
tour of the entire UN headquarters. 

The convention headquarters will be 
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in the Hotel New Yorker. Pennsylvania 
has reserved a room for the use of its 


delegates and friends. The NEA State 


Delegates from Pennsylvania number. 


91, the largest number ever designated 
as State Delegates to any NEA Con- 
vention. 

The large number of local delegates 
that will attend the convention from 
our 300 Local Branches should swell 
our representation in the delegate as- 
sembly to more than 300 voting dele- 
gates. 

The New York convention will be a 
convention of conventions of the NEA. 
Plan to attend. 


Regional Conference— 


Classroom Teachers 

The annual Northeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, at the Carpenter Hotel, 
April 30-May 1. The conference is be- 
ing planned by Erwin L. Coons of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, the North- 
eastern Regional Director. The theme 
will be “Today’s Teaching—Tomor- 
row’s World.” 

Registration will begin at 8:00 a.m. 
on Friday, April 30, with the morning 
devoted to school visitation. 

The first general session will be at 
2:30 p.m. and will consist of an ad- 
dress on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Immediately fol- 
lowing this general session, the group 
will divide into workshops to discuss 
the following areas: Instructional, 
informational, professional organiza- 
tion work and local associations. Hilda 
Maehling, Executive Secretary of the 
Department, will address the entire 
group at dinner. 

On Saturday, May 1, the second 
meeting of workshops will be held. 
After an informal luncheon, the after- 
noon schedule will include information 
panels dealing with CAP, the DuShane 
Memorial Defense Fund, and the NEA 
Building Campaign. These will be fol- 
lowed by a general business session. 
The conference will be climaxed by a 
banquet at which time a well-known 





speaker will address the participants. 

Since this conference is designed to 
stimulate teachers to improve cléss- 
room technics and to become act ve 
leaders in their local associations. it 
is hoped that many educators from the 
Northeastern Region will avail themn- 
selves of the opportunity to participate. 

States included in the Northeast: :n 
Region are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ni w 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and District of Columbia. 


Student Teaching 
Conference 


The first State conference of the 
newly organized Pennsylvania Unit of 
the Association for Student Teaching 


will be held at Susquehanna Univer- 


sity, Selinsgrove, April 30 and May 1. 
Developed around the theme, “The Co- 
operating Teacher—A Guide in Stu- 
dent Teaching Experiences,” the pro- 
gram will deal at length with the re- 
sponsibilities of public school and col- 
lege supervising teachers and adminis- 
trators who work directly in the ac- 
tivity known as student teaching. This 
conference is open to all interested 
persons regardless of their affiliation 
with the State or National Association. 

Lois Blair, supervisor of English, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, has 
announced the tentative program. Reg- 
istration at 11:00 a.m. on Friday, April 
30, will be followed by a luncheon. At 
the general meeting at 1:15, G. Morris 
Smith, president of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, will welcome the delegates. 
Allen D. Patterson, president of the 
association, will preside. 

The Cooperating Teacher—A Guide 
in Student Teaching Experiences will 
be the topic for discussion of a panel 
of members of the association. From 
2:30 to 3:00 p.m., study groups on 
four topics will organize. The topics 
are Cooperating and Supervising 
Teachers in the Elementary Schools: 
in the Secondary Schools; Adminis- 
trators—Directors of Student Teach- 
ers and School Principals; and Person- 
nel in Specialized Curricula. 

During the evening, the delegates 
will see the presentation of Macbeth 
at the University’s Shakespearean Fes- 
tival. 

On Saturday, the study groups will 
meet following the business meeting. 
The final meeting will be at 1:30 when 
the speaker will be Margaret Lindsey. 
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Mentally Gifted Conference 
Program Announced 

John J. Fisher, school psychologist 
of Harrisburg, has been appointed 
chairman of the program committee 
for the spring conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Study and 
|:ducation of the Mentally Gifted. The 
meetings will be held in the Camp 
Curtin Junior High School, Harris- 
burg, on Saturday, April 24, accord- 
ing to David Porter, assistant to the 
superintendent of Harrisburg, who is 
serving as chairman of the planning 
committee. 

Included in the program will be 
Harrisburg’s William Penn High 
School Lecture Group under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Sara Goldie and di- 
rected by Joseph Leswing. The con- 
ference topic is “Promising Practices 
in the Education of the Gifted.” 

Among those participating in the 
sectional meetings will be Mrs. Gladys 
Phillips, principal, Progress; Jack 
Birch, director, special education, 
Pittsburgh; Mary E. Heltibridle, direc- 
tor of kindergarten, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield; Mae Warfield, psy- 
chologist, Allentown; S. June Smith, 
supervisor, special education, Lancas- 
ter County; Mabel G. Kessler, super- 
visor, special education. Montgomery 
County; Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, teacher, 
Carlisle; Victoria Lyles, director, ele- 
mentary education, York; E. Arlene 
Hershberger, director, elementary edu- 
cation, Norristown; Earl M. McWil- 
liams, Ford Foundation, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. June Moyer, teacher, Hershey; 
David H. Albertson, Junior High prin- 
cipal, Lancaster; Mrs. J. Mitchell 
Morse, parent, State College; Ralph D. 
Horsman, superintendent, Mt. Lebanon 
schools, Pittsburgh; Mildred Reigh, 
State College High School; David L. 
Swartz, superintendent, Carlisle; Mar- 
waret Neuber and Charles M. Long, 
Department of Education, Pennsylva- 
nia State University—Sopnu1a  T. 
REITER, Chairman of Publicity, Har- 
risburg 


Science Teachers to Meet 
in Allentown 
The Muhlenberg College in Allen- 
town will be host to the second annual 
conference of the Pennsylvania Science 
Teachers Association, July 23-24. The 
keynote address will be on the theme 
ef the conference “The Challenge in 
eaching Science.” 
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Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During May 

1. Give priority to these: 
a. Conclusion of Member- 
ship Campaigns 
1. PSEA and NEA 
2. NEA life members 
3. Cash contributions 
(see page 295 
April, PSJ) 
b. Delegates’ Reservation 
—NEA Convention 
c. President-Elect’s Regis- 
tration, Local Branch 
Workshop 
d. Report results of elec- 
tion of new officers to 
PSEA Headquarters 
2. Complete duplicate forms 
of Local Branch Annual Re- 
port Form, retain one copy 
for your Local Branch file, 
and return other copy to 
PSEA Headquarters as di- 
rected 
3. Provide an opportunity for 
all committees to submit 
final reports at the last 
business meeting of the Lo- 
cal Branch. Plan a banquet 
or social function for the 
final meeting; present the 
new officers and include 
suitable recognition for re- 
tiring teachers 
4. Appoint Committees: 
a. To plan membership ma- 
terial for September 
b. To welcome the new 
teachers next fall 
c. To plan for American 
Education Week, No- 
vember 7-13 
5. Summer and fall calendar 
—Officers—Delegates—In- 
terested Members 
June 27-July 2—NEA Con- 
vention, New York City 
August 16-20, PSEA Local 
Branch Leaders Workshop, 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg 
October 15-16, Classroom 
Teachers Conference, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel 











There will be four discussion groups 
on the following topics: The Physical 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, General 
Science, and Elementary Science. 

Robert A. Boyer is chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements. 


State ACE Conference 
in Pittsburgh 

The Pennsylvania State Association 
for Childhood Education will hold its 
1954 Biennial Study Conference in 
the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh 
on Friday and Saturday, May 14-15. 

Friday’s program will include class- 
room visitation in the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools, tours of “The New Pitts- 
burgh,” and an evening of fun and 
fellowship. 

The feature speaker at Saturday 
morning’s meeting will be the well 
known John Goodland from Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
world famous Duquesne Tamburitzans 
will entertain at Saturday’s luncheon. 
Lawrence Greenberger will be featured 
Saturday afternoon as he uses “Role 
Playing as a Problem Solving Device.” 

Parents, teachers, future teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators are in- 
vited whether they are members of 
ACE or not. 

Registration fees if sent before May 
1, 1954, are $0.75 for students, $1.50 
for all others. The cost of the luncheon 
is $3.50. 

For further information and regis- 
tration materials write to the general 
chairman, Elizabeth A. McDonald, 
6311 Aylesboro Avenue, Pittsburgh 17. 


Art Teachers in 
Harrisburg in May 

A State-wide art education conven- 
tion is to be held Saturday, May 8, for 
all Pennsylvania art teachers, super- 
visors, and elementary teachers in Har- 
risburg. An enriched program is now 
being planned by seasoned teachers 
and their committees for a_ well 
rounded functional conclave on all 
levels of instruction. 

School authorities and members of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
are encouraging attendance at such 
professional meetings as this conven- 
tion. 

“Better Art Education for Pennsyl- 
vania’s Children” is our program 
theme. The meeting will be held at the 
brand new Camp Curtin Junior High 
School in Harrisburg on May 8.— 
Wa Ter S. KeIsTer, Publicity Chair- 
man, PAEA 
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AASA Delegates Discuss -- 


Teacher Scarcity, Athletic 
Excess, Marking Systems, 
Adult Education, and Red 


Inquiries 


The coming year the schools will 
need 150,000 new teachers and only 
75,000 are available. By 1960, the Na- 
tion will need 900,000 classroom 
teachers. At the present rate of train- 
ing. there will be a shortage of half a 
million. 

This discussion of teacher scarcity 
was heard by 16,000 superintendents. 
teachers, and other educators at the 
80th annual convention of AASA in 
Atlantic City, February 13-18. 

President Lawrence G. Derthick of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, blames the 
shortage on low salaries, a lack of pro- 
fessional recognition, and excessive 
work loads. 

High pressure competition in school 
athletics with over-emphasis on the im- 
portance of winning should not be 
sanctioned in any part of the school 
program. This opposition to high-pres- 
sure athletics was expressed in a three- 
year, 116-page report made by the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission at the 
opening of the convention. The Com- 
mission’s report was approved by some, 
opposed by others. Assailing the find- 
ings, L. V. Phillips, commissioner of 
school athletics in Indiana, called the 
report heavily biased. “A strong, 
healthy teen-age athlete is going to 
compete publicly. Unless the schools 
afford him an opportunity to play in 
championship meets he will be exploit- 
ed by outside groups.” 

Another speaker, Fred E. Harris, 
professor of elementary education, 
University of Kentucky, said many 
U.S. schools lean too heavily on report 
cards as a way of telling parents how 
their children are doing. He urged 
teachers and parents to get together 
more often for direct discussions of 
children’s progress in school. 

Speaking at one of the closing ses- 
sions, Malcolm S. Knowles of Chicago, 
administrative coordinator of the Adult 
Education Association of the United 
States, forecast the gradual develop- 
ment of public schools into “community 
schools, with equal concern for the 
education of children and the continu- 
ing learning of adults.” In his opinion, 
Doctor Knowles said, “The total budg- 
et for adult education of all types 
eventually will exceed the total expend- 
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itures for childhood education, and 
approximately half this amount will 
come from tax sources.” 

It was charged at a special panel 
session held jointly by the adminis- 
trators and the National Council for 
the Social Studies that a climate of 
fear exists among teachers in many 
communities throughout the United 
States. 

Speaking at the fourteenth annual 
convention of the National School 
Boards Association, 0. H. Roberts, Jr., 
president of the Evansville, Indiana, 
Board of Education, declared that the 
professionals and lay leaders respon- 
sible for public education should take 
the initiative from Congressional 
bodies in investigating Communists in 
the public schools. 

The importance of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization for world peace 
was stressed by Myrna Loy, a member 
of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. She said UNESCO 
was leading in the battle to free men’s 
minds from prejudice. 

The exhibit of books, educational 
tools, and school equipment, the largest 
held in the U. S., was crowded during 
the convention days. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Four hundred fifty Pennsylvanians 
participated in the Pennsylvania 
Breakfast Tuesday morning, February 
16. J. Andrew Morrow of Bradford 
County, president of the Department 
of Administration of the PSEA, pre- 
sided. Rex T. Wrye, secretary of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board, was the speaker. Greetings were 
brought by Norman C. Brillhart, 
President of the PSEA, and John M. 
Lumley of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Four PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS have 
been named winners in the aviation 
education contest sponsored in connec- 
tion with the 50th anniversary of pow- 
ered flight. The successful contestants 
were: Anna E. Shaddinger, Chestnut- 
wold School, Haverford Township; 
Anna G. Vaughn, Central School, Plym- 
outh; Walter McCloskey, Danville High 
School, and M. J. Pennington, Me- 
morial Elementary School, Blooms- 
burg. The contest involved the selection 
of classroom teachers and students who 
during the year 1952-53 participated 
in the preparation and use of instruc- 
tional materials for aviation education. 





The four persons selected had a thre>- 
day all expense free air trip to Was .- 
ington, D. C., to attend the Wrigitt 
Memorial 50th Anniversary Dinner « f 
December 17, 1953. 


(Workshop, from page 291) 


will be covered by the over-all Worl.- 
shop subscriptions about which dei.- 
nite information will be released wit! - 
in a short time. It is anticipated that 
costs this year will approximate the 
$50 fee for last year’s Workshop. 

Penn Hall is a private junior coi- 
lege with excellent facilities and ai- 
tractive grounds and all of those facil- 
ities will be reserved for the use of our 
Workshop people. All living quarter 
units accommodate four in suites of 
two twin-bedded rooms with bath. 
Delegates who wish to bring their fam- 
ilies or guests may secure accommo- 
dations in and near Chambersburg. 
The Chambersburg Chamber of Com- 
merce will again cooperate by making 
available a wide selection of accom- 
modations from hotels and_ tourists 
houses to park and vacation area cot- 
tages. 

The Committee is again planning a 
special social event for Tuesday eve- 
ning. Tentative arrangements have 
been made for taking Workshop dele- 
gates to a nearby summer playhouse 
for an evening at the theater. Each 
day will offer opportunity for fun and 
relaxation which will relieve the pres- 
sure of concentrated work sessions. 
The Workshop banquet, which will 
provide special music and entertain- 
ment as well as an outstanding speak- 
er, will serve as a fine professional 
and social climax to Thursday’s pro- 
gram. 

The schedule of Workshop sessions 
has been so arranged as to provide fre- 
quent intervals during which delegates 
may relax and enjoy a great variety 
of recreational facilities which will be 
open to them exclusively. Bowling, 
golfing, swimming, boating, and ten- 
nis are just some of the recreational 
possibilities of which you may take 
advantage. 

At present we look for a capacity 
attendance of interested Local Branch 
leaders and as usual we can expect 
that the Workshop will aid in the de- 
velopment of Local Branch leaders 
who will be able to carry on good 
Local Branch programs because they 
came to Penn Hall. 
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Appointive State Committees 


(Announced by President Norman C. Brillhart, 
February 27, 1954) 


Credentials 

Daniel E. Lewis, Hershey 

T. O. McCracken, Mildred 

Andrew Petor, Chairman, Creighton 


Ethics 

Central—Donald G. McGarey, State College 

Central-Western—William G. Buchanan, In- 
diana 

Eastern—George ‘A. 
Northampton 

Midwestern—Henry Caruso, New Bethlehem 

Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, Scranton 

Northwestern—Tom R. Knorr, Meadville 

Southeastern—Virginia D. McMichael, Dar- 
by; Grace I. Kauffman, Norristown 

Southern—Foster G. Ulrich, Lebanon County 

Western—Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh; 
William A. Yeager, Pittsburgh 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh, appointed by 
the President to represent the State School 
Directors Association 

Pres., Norman C., Brillhart, ex officio, Read- 
ing 


Eichler, 


Chairman, 


Local Branch 

(Term expires December 31, 1954) 

Eastern—Wellington Trumbauer, Bethlehem 

Midwestern—Douglas A. Lehman, Aliquippa 

Southeastern—Mrs. Clara Lake, New Britain 

Southern—Daniel E. Lewis, Hershey 

Western—Mrs. Pearle M. Ache, Uniontown 

* (Term expires December 31, 1955) 

Central—Glenwood Crist, Chairman, Mont- 
gomery 

Central-Western—John M. Urban, Beaver- 
dale 

Northeastern—Claude H. Readly, Jr., Sha- 
mokin 

Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, Franklin 

Southeastern—L. W. Perkins, Narberth 

Western—Fred C. Krause, Pittsburgh 


Nominations and Elections 

Anne R. Barr, Reading 

James D. Curran, Carbondale 

Elizabeth Greger, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Mabel Milldollar, Tarentum 

James Revetta, Bunola 


Professional Activities in Teacher 

Education Institutions 

Central—Mrs. Ruth H. Corter, State College 

Central-Western—Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 
Lilly 

Eastern—Clyde R. Uhler, Chairman, Easton 

Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery Rock 

Northeastern—Mary Mulhern, Wilkes-Barre 

Northwestern—Kenneth Frantz, Girard 

Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 
Chester; J. Allen Minnick, Collegeville 

Seuthern—Harry E. Seyler, York 

Western—Sam Jacobs, Greensburg; Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Beadling, Penn Twp., Alle- 
gheny County 


Professional Planning 
Central—Charles M. Long, Chairman, State 
College 





* Appointed by President Carson, December, 
1953 
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Central-Western—Ralph E. Heiges, Indiana 

Eastern—Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 

Midwestera—LeRoy R. McCandless, Butler 
County 

Northeastern—Harold J. Koch, Hazleton 

Northwestern—William C. Frye, Meadville 

Southeastern—Blanche Foster, Philadelphia; 
Robert Snyder, Fort Washington 

Southern—Edward N. Maxell, York 

Western—Robert Haberlen, West Alexander; 
Wenroy C. Smith, Saltsburg 

Public Relations 

Central—Dorothy Harpster, State College 

Central-Western—Merle A. Beam, Windber 

Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Chairman, 


Coopersburg 
Midwestern—Russell S. Rosenberger, New 
Brighton 


Northeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton 

Northwestern—Kathryn Barber, Erie 

Southeastern—Merrill C. Young, Montgom- 
ery County; John E. Neely, Darby 

Southern—A. G. Breidenstine, Lancaster 

Western—Mrs. Ada Kuhns, Perryopolis; 
Jane Walker, Clairton 


Retirement Problems 

(Term expires December 31, 1954) 

Central—Joseph N. Maddocks, Altoona 

Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 

Northeastern—Mrs. Margaret D. Akerley, 
Clarks Summit 

Northwestern—Russell Buckham, Oil City 

Southeastern—Alex H. Weeks, West Grove 

Western— William Jefferson, New Kensington 

(Term expires December 31, 1955) 

Central-Western—Richard Moffitt, Kittanning 

Eastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, Chairman, 
West Reading 

Southeastern— William A. Doane, Philadel- 
phia 

Southern—Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Cumberland 
County 

Western—Mrs. Helen M. Beatty, Charleroi 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 

(Term expires December 31, 1954) 
Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, Pittsburgh 
Ida R. Heller, Williamsport 

Leslie W. Kindred, Philadelphia 
Charles D. Sproul, Bedford 

Charles Stauffer, Shenandoah 

Lucy A. Valero, California 

Sarah Zimmerman, Darby 

(Term expires December 31, 1955) 
Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 

John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro 

Mrs. Ruth Ripper, Brackenridge 
Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 

LeVan P. Smith, Reading 

Earl F. Sykes, Chairman, West Chester 
Joseph T. Yurkewitch, Susquehanna 


Executive Council 

The 1954 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
February 27, at 9:45 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Brillhart presiding. 
Rott CaLtt—Present were: Norman 
C. Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart. Thomas 
E. Carson. Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl, 


Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. Harman, 
E. Frances Hervey, George W. Hoff- 
man, Jean E. Kerr, Mrs. Miltona 
Klinetob, William C. Kutz, James D. 
Lawson, J. Andrew Morrow, Floyd B. 
Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 
Henry J. Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: John M. 
Lumley. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

MinuTEs—The minutes of the January 
16 meeting were approved. 
CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS— President 
Brillhart announced appointments to 
committees. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial Report—The Executive Sec- 
retary presented the financial report of 
the Association for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1954. On motion of Mr. Sand- 
wick, seconded by Mr. Kutz, authori- 
zation was granted to purchase series 
J & K Defense Bonds as temporary 
investments. 

Employment of Auditor—On motion 
of Miss Hanninen, seconded by Doctor 
Hoffman, Council approved the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Secretary 
to employ A. James Eby, CPA, Mor- 
risville, to audit the current accounts 
and permanent fund of the Associa- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1954. 
STATE CONVENTION 

Theme—President Brillhart appointed 
Charles M. Sandwick, Jean E. Kerr, J. 
Andrew Morrow, Besse Ekis, and J. 
Paul Burkhart, Chairman, as a sub- 
committee to consider a theme for the 
1954 State Convention. 
Speakers—The Executive Secretary 
was instructed to contact speakers for 
the general sessions of the annual con- 
vention. 

LecaL SERVICE—Mr. Adler submitted 
his report of activities from January 
8 to February 10. He reported on the 
court decision in the O’Dea case. On 
motion of Mr. Peters, seconded by Mr. 
Morrow, Council voted not to support 
an appeal for this case. 

LEGISLATION 

State—The minutes of the February 
5-6 meeting of the Legislative Com- 
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mittee were distributed to members of 
Council for their information. 
Federal—Mr. Stoudt reported on HR 
5180, the Mason Bill, which, if passed 
by Congress, would exempt retire- 
ment annuities from the federal in- 
come tax. 


NEA Membership—NEA membership 
of 43,583, an all-time high for Penn- 
sylvania, was reported as of February 
19. New NEA life members to Janu- 
ary 31 totaled 258. The Council en- 
dorsed a vigorous continuance of the 
life membership campaign and partici- 


pation by members of cash contribu- 
tions for meeting the PSEA quota of 
the NEA Building Fund. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Convention Districts—Presidents of 
Convention Districts reported on activ- 
ities in their Districts and plans for 
fall meetings. 
Departments—Presidents of Depart- 
ments spoke of their activities. 
Luncheon—At 12:40 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harrisburger 
Hotel and at 2:00 p.m. went into exec- 
utive session. 





LINKING CONCEPT TO CONCEPT— 


helping to teach arithmetic easily, efficiently, with real effectiveness in 
thousands of schools—a series that gives children confidence in their 
own ability to solve problems and think with numbers—motivating them 
to increased learning through satisfaction and success. 





A developmental program for grades 1-8 that— fhe j 


e embodies a new design for learning, emphasiz- ~~ iS Fe 
ing relationships rather than isolated itemiza- 


tion. 


e helps children think resourcefully and crea- 


tively, instead of by rule or rote. 


@ encourages pupils to think problems out for 


themselves. 


@ offers a wealth of practice material rich in con- 
tent—continually measuring and maintaining 


learning. 


e@ meets pupils’ individual needs—serving the slow 
learner, still challenging the gifted. 


The Authors 


John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 
Harold E. Moser 
Caroline Hatton Clark 
Rolland R. Smith 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


The Program 


Let’s Count (readiness) 

Number Books 1 and 2 

Textbooks for grades 3-8 

Test Booklets for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Workbooks for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Grade Placement Chart 
Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher 
Outline for Teaching Arithmetic 


Information material on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC and special sere 
vice leaflets, ‘‘Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher,” are available 
to teachers and school administrators. For your copies, write 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe, Pennsylvania Representatives 








Canpipacy OF BEN  ELKINs—Mis, 
Klinetob, president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, requested ‘i- 
nancial assistance in the promotion >f 
the candidacy of Ben Elkins for pre. i- 
dent of the NEA Department of Cla: s 
room Teachers. Mr. Sandwick move |, 
Mrs. Klinetob seconded, that the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the PSEA endor-e 
the candidacy of Ben Elkins of Mu:- 
hall for the presidency of the Depar:- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA and that the sum of $250 be all. - 
cated to the Department of Classrooin 
Teachers to advance his candidacy. 
Motion carried. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Membership in Jointures—Doctor 
Harman, chairman, gave a progress 
report on questionnaires received on 
this problem and stated he would mail 
copies of his report to members of the 
Council so they might study it and be 
prepared for final action at the next 
meeting. 

Traveling allowance for use of Auto- 
mobile—Doctor Carson, chairman. 
stated that his committee recommended 
for the President of the Association 
the rate of seven cents a mile with a 
supplemental allowance of $30 for 
each 2,000 miles to compensate for the 
depreciation of the car. On motion of 
Doctor Carson, seconded by Doctor 
Hoffman, the recommendation was 
adopted. 

Designation of NEA Delegates—Mr. 
Gayman reported that on the basis of 
our NEA membership on February 19 
of 43,583, Pennsylvania is entitled to 
91 delegates to the New York City 
Convention of the NEA, June 27 to 
July 2. Of the 91 delegates, fourteen 


are delegates-at-large and eleven are 


ex officio. Delegates in the respective 
Convention Districts were apportioned 
in accordance with established policy 
of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Burkhart, sec- 
onded by Mr. Stoudt, the report was 
approved. 

(Mr. Lawson withdrew at 3:00 p.m.) 
New Business 
Allocation for Central-Western Con- 
vention District—On motion of Mr. 
Peters, seconded by Mr. Guhl, Council 
approved an additional allocation of 
$200 to the Central-Western Conven- 
tion District. 

Education Bulletin Costs—The Execu- 
tive Secretary presented a statement 
on the increased costs of printing the 
Education Bulletin over the years and 
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r quested that the budget committee 
consider a subscription price of fifty 
conts for 1954-55. 
Allocation to Department of Higher 
Education—On motion of Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by Mr. Peters, an additional 
allocation of $200 was approved for 
te Department. 
Contribution to CPEA—On motion of 
Doctor Carson, seconded by Mr. Guhl, 
Council voted a contribution of $1,000 
to CPEA. 

(At 3:25 p.m. Mr. Peters and Mr. 
Morrow withdrew.) 
Pa. Science Teachers Association—On 
motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by 
Mr. Guhl, the Council voted to make 
available an allocation of $150 that 
was not expended the previous year, 
for the Science Conference to be held 
July 23-24 at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown. 
\ational Training Laboratory in Group 
Development—On motion of Doctor 
Harman, seconded by Mrs. Klinetob, 
Council voted not to participate in 
the Training Laboratory this year. 
PSEA Research Service—A resolution 
from the Western Convention District 
requesting increased research by PSEA 
was presented to the Council. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by Mr. 
Readly, the President was authorized 
to appoint a subcommittee to study the 
problem. Members of this subcommit- 
tee are George W. Hoffman, J. Marie 
Prather, William C. Kutz, Tyyne Han- 
ninen, and David C. Guhl, chairman. 
Resignation of Norman C. Brillhart— 
Mr. Brillhart presented his resignation 
as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. Mr. Sandwick moved and Mrs. 
Klinetob seconded a motion to accept 
the resignation of Mr. Brillhart with 
gratitude for his services and that the 
next runner-up on the preferential bal- 
lot of the 1953 election, Millard L. 
Gleim, Bangor, fill the unexpired term 
on the Committee. Motion carried. 
Conservation Education Laboratory for 
feachers—On motion of Doctor Har- 
man, seconded by Miss Hanninen, the 
Council approved two $50 scholarships 
to this laboratory. 
Sale of Mailing List—On motion of 
\Ir. Stoudt, seconded by Mr. Guhl, a 
request for the purchase of the mailing 
list was denied. 
Convention District Presidents—The 
resident requested a meeting of the 
Vresidents of Convention Districts, Fri- 
cay evening, March 26, at 7:30 prior 
t> the next meeting of the Council. 
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ADJOURNMENT—At 4:25 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Hoffman, seconded by 
Doctor Carson, the Council adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

A meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was held at PSEA Headquarters 
on Friday evening, February 5, at 
8:00 o’clock, and Saturday morning, 
February 6, 1954, at 9:30 o’clock, with 
Kermit M. Stover, chairman, presiding. 
Rott Catit—Present were: Norman 


C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champlin, 
John Duronio, Isabel Epley, H. E. Gay- 






for Teachers, 


Concepts. 





June 8 to June 25 


Main Summer Session 
June 28 to August 7 


August 9 to August 27 


More than 600 undergraduate and graduate 
courses included in total academic program. 

One to 12 weeks of study and recreation in the 
cool, mountain environment of Penn State. 

Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. 
Special features include Child and Youth Study 
Workshop, Conservation Education Laboratory 
Health Education Workshop, 
Institute on World Affairs and International 
Cooperation, and Seminar in the Teaching of 
the Natural Sciences in Relation to Religious 


Superintendents and Principals Conference— 
July 27, 28, and 29 


man, Glenn C. Hess, E. Vernece Sae: 
ger, J. Wallace Saner, Joseph Siegman, 
Dan V. Skala, Kermit M. Stover, and 
T. Stuart Williams. 

Lewis F. Adler, Eugene P. Bertin, 
A. C. Moser, and D. R. Sollenberger 
met with the Committee. 

Minutes—It was moved by Mr. Wil- 
liams, seconded by Mr. Siegman, that 
the minutes of the meeting of Decem- 
ber 5, 1953, be approved. Motion car- 
ried. 

Report ON ACTION BY THE 1953 
House oF DELEcATES—The Commit- 
tee discussed the proposals presented 








The 


Pennsylvania 
State 
University 


Inter-Session 


Post-Session 





for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-B Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


STATE COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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All 


Travelers 


Agree On 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


They're the international language, where- 
ever money talks, and are accepted like 
cash from pole to pole and the world 
around. If they are lost or stolen, you 
promptly get a full refund. Issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100 denominations. Cost 
75¢ per $100. Good until used. Buy them 


at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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to the 1953 House of Delegates under 
“New Business” as follows: 
(a) Teacher-Pupi! load 
(b) Administrative personnel and 
reimbursement 
(c) Tenure for teachers in schools 
for the blind and deaf 
(d) Mandated minimum salaries 
(e) An increment of $1,000 above 
existing salaries 


The Committee recessed at 10:15 
p-m. and reconvened Saturday, Febru- 
ary 6, at 9:30 a.m. 

Mr. Stover, chairman, appointed a 
subcommittee consisting of Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Saner, and Dr. Hess, to 
study teacher-pupil load and adminis- 
trative personnel and reimbursement. 

Miss Epley and Mr. Siegman were 
requested to investigate the desires of 
teachers in State institutions for the 
deaf and blind with regard to Tenure. 

It was agreed that the Presidents of 
Convention Districts be requested to 
survey the field for suggestions re- 
garding mandated minimum salaries 
and an increment of $1,000 above ex- 
isting salaries. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION——Miss Epley re- 
ported on HR 5180— the Mason Bill 
—to exempt $1,500 of retirement in- 
come from the Federal Income Tax. 

Dr. Gayman reported on Social Se- 
curity legislation. 
ComMunNIcAaTIONS—A communication 
was presented from Ruth Isett, Pitts- 
burgh, in regard to mandating kinder- 
gartens in school districts. It was 
moved by Miss Epley, seconded by 
Mr. Siegman, that the Committee make 
a special study of this suggestion and 
of existing provisions for State reim- 
bursement for kindergartens. Motion 
carried. 

A communication from Miriam 
Booth, Erie, regarding salaries of spe- 
cial teachers was received and filed for 
consideration when legislation defining 
coordinators and directors of instruc- 
tion is considered. 


PSEA Bitts INTRODUCED IN 1953 
LEGISLATURE But noT ENACTED 

(a) Penalty for emergency certifi- 
cates (H.B. 211, Ferster). It was moved 
by Doctor Hess, seconded by Mr. Du- 
ronio, that this bill be retained as a 
legislative objective in 1955. Motion 
carried. 

(b) Payment for accidental injury 
(H.B. 214, Clapper). It was moved by 
Mr. Siegman, seconded by Mr. Du- 
ronio, that this bill be retained as a 





= 
Vacation in Vermont—Enjoy it more with a 


VERMONT VACATION GUIDE 


SEND 300 pages on where to go, slee», 

(no eat, buy a gift or an antique, 

stamps) what to do and see—plus h’:- 

toric lore and legend of the staie. 

TO Beautifully bound. Profuse y 
illustrated. New Edition. 

GUIDE PUBLISHERS, INC., BOX 391-L, BARRE, V~. 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOO. 


The accredited bilingual summer school sponsored 
by the Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara ani 
members of the Stantord University faculty will be 
offered in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 27- August 
7, 1954. Offerings include art, creative writing, 
folklore, geography, history, language and liter 
ature courses. $225 covers six-weeks tuition, board 
and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 











e e ee . e e ee * J ee e e e e ej 
‘ j 
e Workshop in Early Childhood 

e and Elementary Education, 

« Teachers College, Temple University 
Conducted at the Oak Lane Country Day 
School ¢ June 28 to August 6 © six semester 


¢ hours of credit, either graduate or under- 
e graduate level. 


° For information, write to 
Mr. John Niemeyer, Headmaster 
Oak Lane Country Day School 
Oak Lane Rd., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 











ANNOUNCING— 


Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for school teachers— 


THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 


Averages at a glance from the totals 
of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades. 
Just as great a timesaver as The E-Z Grader. 
Same price—$1.00 postpaid 
Send now! Delightful Satisfaction guaranteed 


THE E-Z GRADER COMPANY 
3001 Corydon Rd., Cleveland 18, O. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES THE 


A4™ 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 





Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate: 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 
1954. Regular University facilities are available to 
teachers, school principals and superintendents. If you 
require courses for certification, or if you are a candi-+ 
date for a degree, Temple University Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Session—Sessions June 7 to June 25 
Regular Session—Sessions June 28 to August 6 
Post-Session—Sessions August 9 to August 27 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists 
the courses to be offered during the 1954 Summer 
Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad St. 
and Montgomery Ave., Philadeiphia 22, Pa. 


$-¢¢¢ 66% 6 
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a legislative objective in 1955. Motion and District Superintendents’ duties _(H.B. 904, VanSant and Mark- 
corried. defined (H.B. 1516, Price and Helm). ley) 

€2, (c) Six-year term for Superinten- The Committee agreed to delay action (e) Changing the annuity for cer- 

13 dents (H.B. 763, Clapper). The com- on these legislative proposals until tain annuitants from 1/160 to 

oi n ittee agreed to request the Superin- recommendations are received from 1/140 (H.B. 905, VanSant and 

™ tendents for a recommendation in writ- the interested groups. Markley) 

pa ing concerning this legislation. cea iad (f{) Increased membership on Re- 

) (d) Audio-visual education aids et ae ” np eee tirement Board (H.B. 913, 

> (H.B. 958, Markley and VanSant). It en ne See Flack, Spencer, Kohl) 

: of the 1953 session that were not en- : : a 

ne was agreed to make a further study of A (g) Automatic Option (H.B. 924, 

be : s : priy acted were referred to the Retirement 

ust this problem in cooperation with the Wakes: e tt ith : Buchanan and Clapper) 

members of the Audio-Visual Educa- SS eprepber eres reed ote (h) Survivor Benefits (H.B. 1066, 

+ that recommendations be prepared by D dF 

ee tion Round Table. Mav 1. 1954 ? Junn and Ferster) 

(e) Salaries for cooperating ieach- =” ” : . . 
ers (HB. 1041 sah ye Clans. (a) Increased retirement for present The Retirement Problems Committee 
3 -B. >| P ; n sai a was also requested to give considera- 

| per). The Committee agreed to make ree ee ere eee a Aa Kil elinie 

| ' oe Se September 1, 1951 (S.B. 358, "0m to the following: 
a further study of this legislation be- P ? \ ; ; 
fore making a recommendation. Wagner and Wade) (a): Sqperqnauation ania ” 

(f) Salaries for Department of Pub- (b) Reopening Retirement System Pees mts gs of x a amg ; 

lic Instruction (H.B. 1373, Stimmel). (S.B. 456, Wagner) (b) Policy — retirement contribu- 
salaries for Scotland and Thaddeus (c) Credit for prior service (H.B. tions for substitutes 
Stevens Schools (S.B. 69, McPherson), 903, VanSant and Markley) (c) a . credit from the 
definition of coordinators and directors (d) Changing disability retirement = —~ oe 9 the Schow 
of instruction (H.B. 1455, Ferster), formula from 1/90 to 1/80 ee remem. yee 

ele ma) eee ERAS SEA, SS ~~ (See Legislative, page 305) 

- KURTZ BROS.... ADELPHI COLLEGE 
: : GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
... School Supplies and Equipment | 
Graduate Programs and Workshops 
CLEARFIELD, PA. PITTSBURGH 21, PA. in 
- EDUCATION FOREIGN STUDY PSYCHOLOGY 
Under-Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts 
PARACHUTES LIFEBOATS seed: > tales 
Outstanding Programs Distinguished Faculty 
and SMALL CLASSES 
| N S U RA N . - Study and Vacation near Long Island Beaches 
yet only 40 minutes from Broadway 
» ALL MUST BE PLANNED ....AHEAD OF TIME CATALOG ON REQUEST 
RICHARD F. CLEMO 
You can not insure your home when it is on fire—neither can you Director of Summer Session 
protect your income after you are disabled! 
YET 
Only a few cents a day will assure you as much as $150.00 per month 
when you are disabled—if you protect your income in a WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLAN OF INCOME PROTEC- 
TION. 
Join your Washington National Group Plan Today! If you do not 9 
have a Washington National Group Plan in your district, write us Readers? 
TODAY for full details. 
Write for our new catalog of 
Scott library books that are not 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY only easy to read but worth 
: : oe it. Each book professionally 
Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois graded for both content and 
Pennsylvania Group Offices reading level. 
| 
i 906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 1709-B Investment Bldg. 5 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 Young Scott Books 
7 8 W. 13 St., New York 11 
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FROM HEAD TO TOE ° 





“The text relates history from the accounts of men and 
women who have helped make that history. Therefore, each chapter be- 
comes a human story of struggle, achievement, and vision. This approach 
leads the reader to experience the feeling of living in history rather than 
reading about it.” 


H. Bess Shires —Co-author. 


HEALTH—Grades 1-8 
WINSTON HEALTH SERIES 


by—O’Keefe, Maxwell, White, Zimmer, Leader 


Develops wholesome attitudes toward personal and community living. 


HOW TO GROW e GETTING ACQUAINTED 


Grade 1 Grade 3 Grade 5 
SIDE BY SIDE * BIGGER AND BETTER ° KNOWING YOURSELF 
Grade 2 Grade 4 Grade 6 


NEW with winston for 54 


HISTORY—Grade 8 
QUEST OF A HEMISPHERE 


by—Boyle, Shires, Price, Carman 
FROM THE PREFACE: 


Principal, Paxtang Borough School, Paxtang, Pa. 
Teaches 7th and 8th grade history. Member, Pa. Elementary Principals Association. 


1010 arcH streeET— THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY -—rniavetrnia 7, Pa. 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING 
Grade 7 
e WIDER HORIZONS 
Grade 8 











ee s 99 
Yours... for the asking 
The extras that add to the joys of teach- 

ing and learning are often found in the 

special material offered by PSJ advertisers. 

Watch for them. To save time, write directly 

to the advertiser. Use the coupon below for 

convenience in ordering several items. 


82b TeacHer’s Kit ON RAILROAD TRANSPOR- 
TATION—new edition of a_ three-part 
classroom tool which includes a set of 
tinted photo-reproductions, a booklet 
with the stories behind the pictures, 
and a teaching manual. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


24b CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 


69b 


72b 


and many other articles. (Binney & 
Smith Co.) 

A Scoot Desk Is Born. This booklet 
gives the eight steps by which a com- 
pletely new desk was created, produced, 
and distributed. (American Seating Co.) 


New 1954 25tH ANNIVERSARY CATALOG. 
84 peges of colorful, categorical, cross- 
indexed description of over 600 educa- 
tional films, filmstrips, and recordings— 
including exclusive revised “Where-to- 
Use” guide. Available to those who have 
16mm projector and who use films in 
their teaching curriculum. (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films) 


New No. 54 TEeaAcHer’s Buyinc GUIDE 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 1953-54 


82b 24b 69b 72b 


26b  43b 
1 eS etal eg tye: 
Subject 
Sehopl tame: 2: 2. .Go an’ 
School Address 
6 Nees eiee 


Enrollment: Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 

13b 
68b 


48b 84b 86b 
87b 
trade <. .. conti gokdeuss 
73,ccretct EG ee chess Par ee Lae 
Eo” BE Sora 0a alee Dee sakes shat eee he 
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18b 


84b 


86b 


26b 


43b 


equipment are described and _illustra- 


ted. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


READING TROUBLESHOOTER’S CHECKLIST. 
If you teach pupils deficient in reading 
skills in grade 4 through 12 this val- 
uable device will help you locate the 
source of their difficulty and suggest 
steps and materials that will bring im- 
provement. (Webster Publishing Co.) 


Enrich Your TEACHING. Young Scott 
Books newest catalogue, designed espe- 
cially for teachers. Every book is graded 
according to its suggested uses; units of 
work, curriculum areas, and reading 
levels. (William R. Scott, Inc.) 


Costa Rica. Helpful information about 
colorful Costa Rica. Descriptive color 
brochures deal with how to go, where to 
stay, etc. (LACSA, the Costa Rican Air- 


line) 


France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, 
as well as’ beautiful photographs, con- 
tains much helpful information on what 
to see and look for in various regions of 
France. (French National Railroads) 


THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND, a 24-page, purse 
size, booklet of tips for the traveler. In- 
cludes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents 
in weights and measures, space for itin- 
erary, record of expenses, and sugges- 
tions on gratuities. (National City 
Bank of New York) 
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6&0 WESTERN SUMMER Tours. Well organ- 
ized plans for seeing as much of the 
West as you wish to spend in time and 
in money. Describes a variety of all ex- 
pense, escorted tours. (Chicago & North 
Western-Union Pacific) 


7b Across Lake Micuican By S. S. MIL- 
WAUKEE CLIPPER. 
your auto across Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, 
Michigan, to enjoy a six-hour cruise 
and eliminate 240 miles of driving. 
(Wisconsin & Michigan S. S. Co.) 


oO 





(Legislative, from page 303) 

The Committee further considered 
the limitations on earnings of disa- 
bility annuitants, definition of a “half 
school term” under the Sabbatical 
Leave Law, and contributions to the 
Retirement System for teachers on Sab- 
batical leave for a “half school term.” 
These topics were referred to Miss 
Champlin and Miss Epley for further 
study. 

Mr. Stover thanked the Committee 
for its cooperation in expediting 
the work of the Committee and recom- 
mended that some consideration be 
given to training programs for Chair- 
men of Local Legislative Committees. 
Next Meetinc — The Committee 
agreed tentatively on the evening of 
Friday, March 19, and Saturday morn- 
ing, March 20, as the time for the 
next meeting. 
ADJOURNMENT—It was moved by Mr: 
Siegman, seconded by Miss Saeger, 
that the Committee adjourn at 12:45. 

—A. Cxair Moser, Acting Secretary 


Local Branches 
The Committee on Local Branches, 
Glenwood Crist, chairman, Montgom- 
ery, met on February 26 and 27. The 
committee approved the revised Annual 
Report Forms for independent and 
county Local Branches and continued 
the planning for the August Workshop. 
—Hersert P. LAUTERBACH, 

Acting Secretary 


How you can take 





VACATION SEMINAR 


Pennsylvania Dutch Life and Culture 


Field Trips and Laboratory Observation in 
“The Heart of the Dutch Country” 
JUNE 14-26, 1954 
a credit course at 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


For Complete Information Write to 
Ira S. Franck Dr. H. G. Bucher 
R.D. 1 or Elizabethtown College 


Dover, Delaware Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Enrollment Closes June 1 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
1954 


Educational Television Workshop, June 28 to August 6 
Camp Pitt for Camp Counselors, June 7 to June 26 


Pymatuning Laboratory of Field Biology: 
Research only, June 7 to August 27 
- Courses, June 28 to August 20 


Johnstown Center, June 14 to August 6 
Reading Conference Course, July 12 to July 23 
Community-School Health Education Workshop, June 28 to July 16 
Summer Conference in School Administration, July 8 and July 9 
Workshop in Elementary School Science, June 14 to June 25 
Workshop in Distributive Education, July 19 to August 6 


Workshop in Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, 
August 9 to August 20 


The Role of Communications in Human Relations, June 28 to August 6 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 














“ONE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS EUROPEAN TRAINS 









Flashing across Europe into the mysteries of the 
East and its colorful civilizations, this train 
with its fabulous list of V.LP.’s is internationally 
famous. 


It carries First and Second class only. Single and 
double berth compartments at night, sitting 
rooms during the day, with a Restaurant Car 
catering from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The official 
languages for the entire dis- 
tance are French and English. 
Secure your rail accommodations for 
France and Europe before you leave. Tick- 


ets may be purchased and advance reser- 
vations made at any of our three offices. 
323 Gian St., San Francisco, Cal. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. E-3 


Please send me free 















Name. 
illustrated booklet. - pideoes oo 
“Railroading in France.” City : a 
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CivizEN COOPERATION FOR BETTER PUBLIC 
ScHoots. Mass Mepia AND EDUCATION. 
Part I, 318 pp. Part II, 376 pp. The 53rd 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

Contributors to this Yearbook discussed 
the trend of the present generation of 
teachers and patrons of the common schools 
toward a common-ground basis of shared 
responsibility for the promotion of educa- 
tional progress in community, state, and 
nation. Contributors illustrate and interpret 
the processes and outcomes of cooperative 
endeavor in a variety of social settings. Edgar 
L. Morphet of the University of California 
served as chairman for Part I and Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University, chairman of 


art II. 


YEARBOOK OF ScHOOL Law, 1954. Lee O. 
Garber, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4. 126 pp. $2.75 

This fifth volume considers all decisions 
of our higher courts relating to education 

that were reported between December 1, 

1952, and July 1, 1953. It includes an an- 

notated bibliography of recent studies in 

school law by M. R. Sumption of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a special feature on 

“What the Courts Say about School Board 

Meetings.”” One chapter deals with the most 

unusual cases decided during the past year. 


EpucaTIONAL Psycuotocy. G. M. Blair, 
R. S. Jones, and R. H. Simpson. 620 pp. 
Macmillan. $4.75 

This book first presents a longitudinal 
view of the child as he progresses toward 
maturity; secondly, shows the forces which 
influence and produce change in the child’s 
learning and adjustment; thirdly, illustrates 
how the methods and tools of psychology 


can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the educational program; and finally, dis- 
cusses some of the psychological factors 
which influence the professional growth and 
mental health of the teacher. Psychological 
theories are illustrated by actual classroom 
examples. 


CREATING A Goop ENVIRONMENT FOR LEARN- 
ING. 1954 Yearbook, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 320 pp. Illus. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $3.75 

The committee which prepared this Year- 
book believes that a good environment for 
learning does not just happen; it is created. 

Tt also believes that this good environment 

is created in terms of values—the goals 

adults have for the generation growing up. 
he chapters which deal with the develop- 
ment of this good environment are entitled 

Diary of a First-Grade Teacher, A Day in a 

Primary Grade, Seven Years in a Rural 

Upper Grade School, A Seventh-Grade Group 

in a Suburban Junior High School, A Slow- 

Learning Group in a Large City Senior 

High School, and Community Service of 

High School Seniors. The forces of which 

a good learning environment is a product are 

discussed in chapters on People Are Impor- 

tant, Physical Resources Are Important, 
learning Experiences Are Important, and 

Fvaluation Is Important. 


My Own Book. Mabel O’Donnell. 
Peterson. $1.32 per package of 16 


Row, 


This group of books, adaptable to any 
standard reading program, presents an op- 
portunity for the first-grade teacher to show 
parents what the child has learned. “My 
Own Book” is a token of achievement for 
each pupil to take home as he finishes the 
pre-primer, primer, and first-reader pro- 








Clinton 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 





706 South Fourth Street 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


Clinton, lowa 











617-18 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { S348 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. 


Personal_ Discriminating 
Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 
E 


. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 








| 





grams. There are, accordingly, three grou s 
—one for each reading level. These «re 
packaged sixteen books per package, fo ir 
each of four different titles. Each copy is a 
series of colorfully illustrated jingles ad 
stories containing words and concepts tie 
child has already learned—familiar ideas 
and expressions carried over into rhymes t ie 
pupil will want to read over and over aga'n, 
to himself, to his parents, and to his frien: s. 


Books Received 


Bantam Books, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y.: 

Our AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Revise:l. 
Congressman Wright Patman. $0.35 
Cambridge Book Co., Inc., 6 Varick St., New 

York 13, N.-¥:: 
CHRONO-ToPICAL AMERICAN History. Phil- 
ip Banks. $0.86 
GEOGRAPHY IN Our Mopern Wor .p. Min- 
na Colvin and Woolf Colvin. $0.86 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
THe House Is Sti. Lillian Bennett 
Smith and Jean Barrett. $2 
Mr. WuatLey Enjoys Himsetr. R. CG. 
Carter. $2.50 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
Puysics—TuHE Story OF ENERGY. Second 


TEACHERS 


ADAMS ian 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I5TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


T. David Parrack, mgor.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





ARIZONA 
TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 
1540 W. Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Serving Arizona and the great south- 
west “In the Valley of the Sun” 








THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre 
Long Island N.Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary and Admin- 
istrative positions at Top Salaries available 
for Sept. 1954. Eastern States—New York 
State and especially on Long Island. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
13th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 











VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
PHONE—ADams 2882 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
Thousands of teachers are working in other occupations TWELVE months for 
less than they can get in NINE teaching. Why? Teaching is delightful and 
profitable. We can help you make it so. Write for particulars. No obligation. 
50 W. BROAD ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 





TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Colorado Education Association. Ex- 
cellent coverage in Colorado Profes- 
sional Service. Low Cost. Enroll Now. 


Dept. 11 1605 Penn 





Denver 3, Colorado 
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Edition. H. E. Brown and E. C. 
Schwachtgen. $3.80 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330.W. 42nd 

St., New York 36, N. Y.: 

DRAWING, SKETCHING, AND BLUEPRINT 
Reapinc. S. L. Coover with Chris H. 
Groneman, Consulting Editor. $3.96 

Chio State University, College of Education, 

Columbus 10, Ohio: 

A HANpbBooK For UNIVERSITY SCHOOL Par- 
ENTS. A Parent-Faculty Interpretation of 
the Philosophy and Practices of the 
School. $1 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 

York 16, N. Y.: 

EpDUCATING THE SuB-NORMAL CHILD. Fran- 
ces Lloyd. $3.75 

THE JeaLtous Cuitp. Edward Podolsky. 
$3.75 

Row, Peterson & Co., 104 S. Lexington Ave., 

White Plains, N. Y.: 

Aucesra. Book One. C. A. Smith, W. F. 
Totten, and H. R. Douglass. $2.72 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 

jy Se Be 

UNDERSTANDING THE SENTENCE. Books 1 
and 2. Kenneth Stratton. $1.12 each 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Automotive ArEA. Bulletin 331-A. PLas- 
Tics. Bulletin 331-1. 

Industrial Arts Instruction in Pennsy]l- 
vania Public Schools. Editor, Department of 
Public Instruction, Box 911, Education 
Building, Harrisburg 


BACKGROUND FOR DECISION ON CHARTER 
Review. Pootinc or Atomic MATERIALS 
FoR PraceruL Use. President Eisen- 
hower Proposes International Agency to 
Receive Joint Contributions. UniTep Na- 
TIONS CHRONOLOGY, August, 1941—Sep- 
tember, 1953. United Nations, New York 


THE First ONE HuNpRED YEARS OF CouN- 
TY SUPERINTENDENCY IN LYCOMING 
County, 1854-1954. County Board of 
Education, Williamsport 


New Fountains. Lee Gilmore. An Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing Community Play. 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


ScHOOLS FACE THE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM. 
National Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., $0.30 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REVIEW OF UNITED 
NATIONS Procress. Dag Hammarskjold. 
DIsARMAMENT. Background Paper No. 
75. United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


THE STRANGER AT Our Gate. America’s 
Immigration Policy. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 


Teacuine Reapinc. Arthur J. Gates. TEAcH- 
inc ARITHMETIC. R. L. Morton. TEAcH- 
ING SPELLING. Ernest Horn. What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher Series. Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 
each 


Tuirp ANNUAL Report. Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, 
Middle Atlantic Region, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27, N. Y. 
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Temple University’s 
European Study Tours 

Temple University will sponsor five 
European study tours this summer all 
of which give graduate or undergradu- 
ate credits, John M. Rhoads, Temple 


registrar, has announced. 

Tour subjects include comparative 
education, social welfare under differ- 
ent forms of government, music, art of 
Western Europe, and a French study 
itinerary which includes a month’s 
study at the Sorbonne. 





Nation-wide Assistance 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS’ 


GENCIES 


To Administrators 








ment service. 


A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School 
executives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members 
of the association when in need of the highest type of teacher place- 





516 N. CHARLES STREET 


MuUlberry 5-6850 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established 1925) 


We offer reliable, discriminating service to school and college 
TEACHERS and EMPLOYERS, East and South. Write or telephone. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 





Member—N.A.T.A. 


BRYANT Teachers Bureau 7105 4. savant 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 





A large and permanent clientele 


TEACHERS NEEDED — 


Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
‘ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Phone 3-5797 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager Post Office Box 146 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 





immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 74th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


Atlantic 1-5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
(Founded 1924) 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. We cover Pa., N. J., Del., Md., W. Va. and Ohio. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 





Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


NEW JERSEY STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 








A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 
















NOTES AND NEWS PR ra 





Mrs. SaraH C. CALDWELL, past 
president of the National Education 
Association, was elected chairman of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
for 1953-54 at the October meeting of 
the Commission. 





MarTHA Hosack, mathematics teach- 
er of Grove City Joint Consolidated 
High School, was selected as The Good 
Neighbor of Grove City. The award 
was given at a Hollywood breakfast 
in the Penn-Grove Hotel in January. 





in reading... 


in science... 


in social studies ... 


in history ... 


for grade teachers ... 


I LIKE CHILDREN 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


EVANSTON 








Leaders in their fields... 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 


BASIC READING PROGRAM (Grades 1-6) 


in arithmetic and mathematics . . . 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


THE ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES (Grades 1-9) | 


GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICANS (Grades 11 or 12) 
REAL PEOPLE SERIES (Intermediate-Junior High) 
BASIC SOCIAL EDUCATION SERIES 


THE STANDARD BUILDING OF OUR NATION 


in English and literature . 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH (Grades 3-12) 
READING-LITERATURE SERIES (Grades 7-9) 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC 


| EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS—OUR CHILDREN 
Write for full details. 


| Row, Peterson and Company 


(Grades 1-8) 


(Book 1 and Book 2) 


(Intermediate-Junior High) 


(Grades 7 and 8) 





ILLINOIS 
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Miss Hosack is an outstanding teacher 
and enthusiastic member of her profes- 
sion as well as being a good neighbor. 


A DINNER IN HONOR of Mary Chris‘y 
Stewart, who retired after 45 years of 
service in the schools of Westmoreland 


- , County, was held recently at Oak Ter- 


race, Freeport Road. In appreciation 
of her 29 years of service in the dis- 
trict, the teachers of the Bell-Avon 
Joint School System gave Miss Stewart 
a card table and chairs. A black leather 
purse and gloves, a gift of the students 
of the high school, were presented to 
her. Wenroy C. Smith, president of 
the teachers’ association, introduced 
Miss Stewart who told many interesting 
anecdotes of her career. 


Harotp S. KONVOLINKA, currently 
principal of Mellon Junior High 
School, Mt. Lebanon, has been elected 
superintendent of the Duquesne 
schools to succeed Fred C. Gillespie, 
who retired after seventeen years in 
the system. 


Harotp E. Stone, science teacher 
in the Altoona Senior High School, 
has written a book which will soon be 
published by the D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. The book, “Unit 
Tests,” is to accompany the textbook, 
Physical Sciences for the High School, 
by Hogg, Cross, and Little. These tests 
consist of five Units for the first semes- 
ter plus a First Semester Review Test: 
six Units for the Second Semester plus 
a Second Semester Review Test. 


HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOPS are 


to be held at Pennsylvania State Uni- 


versity, Temple University, State 
Teachers Colleges at Slippery Rock 
and West Chester, and the University 
of Pittsburgh this summer. These work- 
shops, planned by the Pennsylvania 


| State Departments of Health, Welfare, 
| and Public Instruction, the Pennsylva- 
_ nia Tuberculosis and Health Society, 
_ and the Medical Society of the State 


of Pennsylvania, will take up geri- 
atrics, virus diseases, mental health, 


| cancer, accidents, and kindred subjects. 
| They will be attended by teachers, 
| nurses, and others with an active inter- 
_ est in health. 
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Scott Paper Company of Chester 
has established a two-year scholarship 
award at Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege to be presented annually for the 
next four years to the outstanding 
member of the sophomore class plan- 
ning to follow a business career, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Maj. 
Gen. Edward E. MacMorland, presi- 
dent of PMC. The scholarship, to be 
known as The Scott Award, will pro- 
vide $1,000 a year to the student selec- 
ted. It will be initiated in June and the 
first presentation will be made to a 
member of the graduating class of 
1956. Along with the scholarship, Scott 
Paper Company will contribute $1,000 
each year to PMC. This is the second 
such scholarship in an experimental 
program introduced last year at 
Swarthmore College. 
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Necrology 


Aaron S. BauGHER, 87, Lineboro, 
Maryland, retired school teacher, 
February 14 


HERBERT H. Linn, Jr., physical edu- 
cation teacher in the Ft. Couch 
school, Pittsburgh, February 13 


Jutia A. STRONG, teacher in the Phila- 


delphia schools for 40 years before 
her retirement in 1940, February 21 


Mrs. ExizaBETH B. Wick, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools for 41 years be- 
fore her retirement last June, Febru- 
ary 20 

Eximira V. TayLor, teacher in the old 
Foster school, Lawrenceville, Al- 
legheny County, for 43 years, Febru- 
ary 23 





New Horizons 


We hope you find this helpful 








More Trips for School Children 


Ohio Schools journal thinks this subject of sufficient interest to devote 
over 3 pages fo it in an article by W. L. Lansdown, Principal, Dayton’s Garfield School. 
Pointers, below, for school trips for ages 12-16 are based on this article. 


Trip supervision extends from writ- 
ing unit of study on trip until pupils 
are returned to parents. Those in 
charge are principal; homeroom 
teacher; English and Social Science 
teacher; physician; nurse; a mother; 
an active PTA member; a wife or 
husband or relative of one in charge. 


Homeroom teachers 
must be the pivot 
of group. Thru 
them about half of 
cost should be 
raised. For rest, 





Gain interest by a talk about travel to 
distant places. Review successful 
trips by other schools. Show motion 
pictures of area (from railroads, bus- 
lines, etc.). When pupils are orien- 
tated and eager, put 1 to 2 or 3 
places to vote, based on educational 
value, economy, distance. Detailed 
/ finance and value 
statement to pupils 
and parents are a 
necessity. 


Insurance coverage 
is a must. Also phy- 


. we , 
devise a money- Keep strict accounts with a page foreach child, SiClan Ss OK for each 


making plan. Sale 

of salvage material was core of Gar- 
field’s plan. Popcorn and ‘school 
lunch sales, shows, dances, etc.— 
other sources. Garfield raised $400 
for Detroit trip; $800 for Smokies. 


WHEN YOU’RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively / 

flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


child. Extreme be- 
havior problems—not for trips. 
Preparatory study of 1 Road maps 
2 History of area 3 Noted people 
4 Factors affecting social culture 
5 Natural resources 6 Climate, etc. 
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Take a 
Princess 
cruise 


to Alaska 


2000 MILES BY SCENIC INSIDE 
PASSAGE AS LOW AS $180! 


82-day round trip to Alaska— 
the most picturesque cruise in 
North America! Sailing north 
from Vancouver, you wind 
through towering fjords, slip 
past living glaciers. You enjoy 
varied scenery—from awesome 
cliffs to rolling hills of multi- 
colored flowers. 2000 miles with 
smooth-as-glass comfort! 

And how you'll enjoy un- 
spoiled Alaska! Northern 
Lights, “Gold Rush” country, 
native Indian handicrafts. 

Come by Canadian Pacific 
diesel to Vancouver. See the 
Canadian Rockies. Vacation 
thrills—and comfort—start the 
minute you board your train! 


RT ty / My 


“A 
Op 


Make ita Z a: 
Maa ig 


his OuITMner 5 
Ly Mt \\ WO 


@ In the classroom enchanted vaca- 
tions may seem remote. But when 
summer comes a North Western- 
Union Pacific Tour provides the 
magic formula for a carefree, es- 
corted, all-expense vacation to the 
West’s outstanding regions. 


Ul My 


yw’ WU 


You can choose from cool Colo- 
rado and its mountain vistas; 
magic Yellowstone and the fasci- 
nating Tetons; the vastness and 
color of Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand 





For information, see your local agent or Canadian Pacific— 


offices in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canyon National Parks; fun-loving 
California; the picturesque Pacific 
Northwest, including Sun Valley 


and the Canadian Rockies. 


Interesting! —thrilling!—romantic! 


But get the exciting, day-by-day 
story. Send for the ’54 edition of 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS, de- 
scribing moderately priced vaca- 
tions from 8 to 15 days in length. 
The book is free—mail the coupon 
—or see your Travel Agent. 








C. H. MERTENS, Manager 
Department of Tours 


Please send me free copy of your beautifully illustrated 
book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


(D-68) 











North Western-Union Pacific Name 
148 S. Clark Street Suread 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

City. 


Zone. State. 








NORTH WESTERN ¢ UNION PACIFIC ¢ Dept. of Tours 
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|RutH Jacoss, elementary teacher in 


Phoenixville, March 6, 1953 


EpnA PrimM, elementary teacher ‘or 


22 years in Phoenixville, Novem er 
11, 1953 


ZELMA A. LotsMaN, teacher and prin- 


cipal in Braddock schools for o: er 
40 years before her retirement in 
1942, February 4 


HELEN McKEE, teacher in North Ver- 
sailles Township, Allegheny Couniy, 
schools for fifteen years, March 21, 


1953 


FRANK MEWHERTER, Wilmerding, math- 
ematics teacher in Monroeville Jun- 
ior High School for fifteen years, 
December 26, 1953 


GERTRUDE KENNEDY, teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools before her retirement 
in 1952, January 22 


Mrs. GERTRUDE A. SMITH, teacher in 
the Logan school, Logan Township, 
Altoona 


LeonarD T. KELLY, supervising princi- 
pal, St. Marys-Benzinger Joint 
School District, St. Marys, Septem- 
ber 12 


Howarp W. Crane, principal of Mo- 
nongahela High School before his 
retirement in 1951, December 3, 
1953 


Laura Moore Westsay, 88, Carnegie, 
Allegheny County, teacher for 47 
years before her retirement in 1936, 


March 3 


Ratpu E. Rupisttt, Hanover, former 
supervising principal of North 
Union Township schools and super- 
intendent of German Township, 
Fayette County, schools, March 4 


EuGENE SULLIVAN, chief, distribution 
of free food, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, and former 
principal and physics instructor, 


March 9 


Mrs. Maup S. Fire, 86, teacher for 
more than 25 years in Pittsburgh’s 
schools before her retirement in 


1936, March 3 


Calendar 


April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period.) 


April 2-3—Ninth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 
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“We've been: 
going to 
Buck Hill 
for Years’ 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER 


The faithful return of former guests is 
The Inn’s best recommendation. Here 
in the beautiful Poconos—only a hun- 
dred miles from New York and Phila- 
delphia—is a magnificent 6000-acre 
private estate. An ideal setting for 
your summer vacation. All seasonal 
outdoor sports. Special indoor enter- 
tainment includes movies, concerts, 
lectures, art exhibits and a 3000-vol- 
ume Library. Delicious meals, pleasant 
accommodations, congenial compan- 
ions, attractive weekly rates. 
Advance reservations necessary 


Philadelphia Inf. Office 
PEnnypacker 5-6088 









Buck Hell Fold 
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When you fly LACSA to beautiful, truly 
democratic Costa Rica, you can visit 





Havana, M gua, and P as 
well as San Jose—at NO EXTRA FARE! 


LACSA offers fastest flights, direct 
service, and lowest tourist fares — 
$94 one way, $171 round trip, from 
Miami. Fares, of course, plus tax. 


For complete information 
write Miami office! 


YWACSA 


THE COSTA RICAN AIRLINE 


affiliate of Pan American Airways 
2 Biscayne Blvd. MIAMI, Florida 3 4 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! © 


* 








APRIL, 1954 


| April 3—Spring Conference, Pa. State 
Modern Language Assn., Gettysburg 
| College 
| April 4-10—Conservation Week 
| April 7-10—Schoolmen’s Week and 
| Southeastern Convention District, 
| Philadelphia 
| April 8—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies, Sixth An- 
nual Conference, State Teachers Col- 
| lege, Edinboro 
April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 
| April 9-10—Northwestern Pennsyl- 
| vania Art Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro ; 
| April 10—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
| Educators’ Assn., New Kensington 
April 11-15—American Personnel and 
Guidance Association Conv., Head- 
quarters, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
April 15-17—Conference, Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Assn., Boston 
| April 16—Junior Academy of Science, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 
April 18-23—Study Conf., Association 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, St. Paul, Minnesota 
April 19-23—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Statler, New York 
City ; 
| April 23— Seventh Annual Geography 
Institute, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 
April 23-24—Annual Conference, 
Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 
April 23-24—Nineteenth Annual Pa. 
Industrial Arts Conf., State Teachers 
College, California 
April 23-24—Fifth Annual Conf., Pa. 
Safety Educators Association, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel 
| April 24—Conference for Gifted Chil- 
dren, Camp Curtin Jr. High School, 
Harrisburg 
April 24—FKastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Simon Gratz H. S.., 
Philadelphia 
April 24—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Blairsville Joint 
High School 
April 25-27—Spring Conference, Dis- 
trict Superintendents Assn., Hershey 
April 30-May 1—Northeastern Region- 
al Conf., NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Manchester, N. H. 
May 1—Elementary Education Conf., 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg 


| May 2-8—Mental Health Week 











do you 

OWN or 
RENT 

your sickness 
and accident 
insurance? 


Better take another look at 
your policy and find out. If 
your insurance company re- 
serves the right to cancel 
your policy, you’re only rent- 
ing protection. You may not 
be protected when you need 
it most. 


That’s why you’d better find 
out about the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy. This is the 
policy that only you can 
cancel before its termination. 
The company can’t. With 
TPM you'll always be in- 
sured, as long as you want. 


Find out about the TPM 


Teachers Special Policy by 
just mailing us this coupon. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy. 
























lippincott . . . . presents in 1954 


the complete 


fe) TIME TO READ SERIES 


Bernice Leary 


E. C. Reichert 


er planned supplementary reading program 
for the primary and intermediate grades 


(Books 1-6) 


by 
Mary Reely 


and... an all-new revision of 


O READING WITH PHONICS 


Julie Hay 


by 


Charles E. Wingo 


... the sure way to independent reading 





Cc. W. Collier 
Pittsburgh 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by 


H. S. Klock 
Carlisle 


R. F. Knowlton 
Jenkintown 











AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 


ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 





5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 

















TRAVEL 
WHILE YOU REST ot 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger j 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks... 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 
For illustrated folder write Wisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Erie 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 
MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart” 





















If you are coming to New York this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work, you will enjoy the friendly Bar- 
bizon—close to theatres, art galleries 
and shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
lounges, library. Coffee shop. 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social ac- 
tivities. Write for booklet P. 


From $3.75 daily « Weekly on application 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Th 


BAN 





LEXINGTON AVE. AT 63rd ST., NEW YORK 21,N.Y. 





| May 8—Business Education Conte::, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsbu -g 
May 8—Pa. Council of Teachers «f 
Mathematics, Third Annual Meetin =. 
State Teachers College, Millersvill: 
May 14—State Conference, Pa. Fe:- 
eration of Junior Historians, Pen:- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 
May 14-15—State Conv., Association 
for Childhood Education, Pittsburgh 
May 15—Pa. State Assn. of Classical 
Teachers, Cedar Crest College, Alle:- 
| town 
June 27-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, New York 
City 
July 5-16—Eleventh Conf., NEA Depi. 
of Classroom Teachers, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
July 23-24—Pa. Science Teachers’ As- 
sociation Conference, Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown 
July 27-29—Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals Conf., Pa. State University 
August 16-20—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg ° 
September 15-17—National Conference 
on Citizenship, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
September 29-30—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 
October 1-2—Twenty-first Annual Pa. 
Conf. for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Hershey 
October 4—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 
October 7-8—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Altoona 
October 10-17—Pennsylvania Week 
October 13-15—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 
October 14-15—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 
October 15-16—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 
October 16—Tenth Annual In-Service 
Teachers Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 
October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 
October 22-23—Annual Conf., Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, State College 
October 29-31—State-wide Conf., Ele- 
mentary Principals, The Inn, Buck 


Hill Falls 





November 5-6—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 


November 6—Annual Education Conf.. 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
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